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When Only Admiration can never serve in the 
Love Will Do = place of love. ‘To offer God our 


regard, when he asks our love, is like giving a stone 
tohim who asks bread. One who does not want 
our love may yet accept our admiration with thanks, 
but a father’s heart cannot be gratified by admira- 
tion until it is satisfied by love. It is ‘little to the 
point that we admire Christ more since we began to 
study his life: do we love him more ? 


 — 


To be alive is to be sensitive to our 
surroundings. The degree «f our 
being alive is measured by the range of this sensi- 
liveness, To be alive only to what the senses show 
"$18 to live the life of an animal. To be alive to the 
vorld of general truths and historic interests is to at- 


True Living 


tain to human living. - To be alive to the spiritual 
elements of our surroundings is to rise above the 
mere human to the perfect life, and, 


‘* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !"’ 


— 


Value of-Knowing Knowing what not to do, often 

What NottoDo settles the question of what to do. 
This is as true in the realm of one’s ordinary every- 
day work as in the ruling of a .kingdom or in the 
command of an army. The number and variety of 
things that might be done confuse and perplex a 
man as he looks out on the possibilities and seeming 
duties of the hour. He does not at once see what 
alone must just now be done at any cost or risk, 
and therefore he is not able to decide what must 
have all his energies for*the hour. Many a 
mathematical problem is greatly simplified by the 
elimination of like, and therefore unnecessary, terms 
or factors. Similarly, many a problem in’ business 
or in study or in government is greatly simplified by 


the elimination of items that are not of immediate 
ard Pre-cimiiiiciit IMIpor tarice, 


conflict. Only one thing at a time is the pre-eminent 
duty. To decide what is that duty decides that, in 
spite of all seeming, nothing else in the universe is 
the duty of the hour. And to see that all other 
seeming -duties are only duties in seeming, settles the 
qu¢stion of what the one duty of the hour is. 


ill (Calty, Vues meres 


— 


Buky, net Feeling is a poor guide of conduct. 
Feeling, a Guide A large share of our duty is the 
<A doing of what we do not feel like 
doing, and the not doing that which we do feel 
like doing. If a boy or a man is set to a task within 
his ability, it is no excuse for his failure to do it that 
he did not feel like doing it. Nocourt would acquit 
a prisoner of guilt on the ground that he felt like 
stealing. President’ Porter, of Yale, said that the 
greatest gain of a college course is in teaching a stu- 
dent to do what he ought to do, when he ought to 
do it, whether he wants to do it or not. A man 
may at times write well, or preach well, or sing well, 
or perform well on a musical instrument, or fight 
well in the hour of battle, while he feels like it ; but 
most men have to do those things when they do not 
feel like it. The world’s best work is done by those 
who are not at the time under the influence of im- 
pelling and controlling feeling in that direction. If 
you feel like doing a thing, or like not doing it, con- 
sider whether you ought to do it, or ought not to do 
it, in spite of your feeling, and then be guided by 
your duty rather than by your feeling. It may be to 
your discredit that you cannot feel like doing what 
you ought to do, but it is never an excuse for your 
not doing. 
OO 
Sound principles bear frequent 
repetition. The older a person 
gets, the more likely he is to feel that the world has 
grown tired of that which he is tired of. It is not 
easy to realize that the oncoming generations have 
the same need for hearing truths that he heard when 
he was a good deal younger. 


Truths Never 
Too Old 


These reiterations, 


indeed, form the principal part of the warp ang woof 

of our individual and social thinking. ‘They are es- 

sential to giving that thinking coherence, and to 

make it available in the hard business of living. 

These few general truths, or principles, or ideas, 

which we are apt to belittle because of their com- 
monness and age, are not unlike a few of the little 
words in our language. One-third of our common 
literary language is made up of twenty words. One- 
fourth of the bulk of our best books is composed of 
only ten words incessantly repeated. If these ten 
words could be extracted from the books that fill 
four shelves of a library, and be put together into 
volumes by themselves, they would ill one entire 
shelf out of the four.. Yet we dare not spurn them 
because they are so little and so common. They 
give coherence and intelligibility to our thinking and 
our speaking. They make our language flexible and 
definite. Life, indeed, would be a poor existence 
for us without them. And so with a few vital prin- 
ciples., Their utility is incessant and universal. 
They make the intellectual and moral life worth 
living. We must not be afraid to repeat and repeat. 


them. 
QD 
The College Graduate’s Opportunity 


[* IS not always emphasized, or perhaps perceived, 

that the college graduate, whatever the rank of 
his Alma Mater, stands, in his measure, among his 
fellows as a disciple and representative of the intel- 
lectual life, —as a citizen of the commonwealth of 
thought, of knowledge, of ideas, of ideals. What 
this kingdom is, what its laws and rewards, its occupa- 
tions and preoccupations, are, what it has made of 
him, or will be making, those around him will be 
curious to discover. 

If there is but one college alumna among every 
three hundred American girls, then the two hundred 
and ninety-nine of the uncolleged will look with inter- 
est and expectancy to the one girl from Wellesley or 
Vassar. And they have a right to their expecta- 
tions, and to the fulfilment of them, according to all 
the laws of social and of Christian economics. 

One of the first things to be determined is what 
hold the student’s learning has upon him or her, 
and what resource or impetus it has given. And 
this, not toward gain or preferment chiefly, or even 
toward obvious usefulness, but as an inward spur and 
possession. 

There is a sense in which every enlargement of 
one’s capacities makes him demand more of the 
world and of his fellows, because it has given him 
new and keener and finer needs. But, on the other 
hand, it is obviously the educated man or woman 
who has most to give to others. Such a one, too, 
can best endure a scanty or barren environment ; 
for such a one has resources within, and knows, 
besides, the virtue that may be in the simples of 
nature and in the common possessions of humanity. 

And, to take no higher ground, it argues ill for 
the supremacy and sufficiency of the intellect and its 
allied activities when we see a person who, presuma- 
bly, has been given the freehold of some of life’s 
noblest satisfactions, solacing himself with petty 
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pastimes, and apparently as dependent upon ignoble 
diversions as his illiterate neighbor. 

And quite as strange and sad is it to see that years 
of well-directed study and thought should give so 
vague a perception of the essential and the enduring 
things. It is the scholar who should have the keen- 
est consciousness of the things worth striving for, of 
the enduring relationships, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life and of society, of the ends which aione 
are worthy serious attention. 

And it would not seem to be too much to expect 
that the graduate would have established for him- 
self, and would help to guide others into, a real 
and an increasingly delightful companionship with 
books. Emerson complained that the colleges fur- 
nish no professorship of books, and he maintained 
that none is so much needed. But, ina lesser sense, 
every person who has himself discovered the joys 
and uses of a library, and especially the surpassing 
joys of one’s own library, does constitute such a 
chair for the community at large, and f>r his friends 
in particular. 

The passion for books is often sporadic, but it is 
likewise communicable. If the books of publishers 
and booksellers could be opened to us, they would 
often tell strange tales. The names of the readiest 
purchasers are not those of the rich, nor always, in- 
deed, of those the world calls ‘‘ educated.’’ They 
are often of the Bridgets and Elias, —the Charles and 
Mary Lambs, whose sacrifices and delights do not get 
between covers, but are all-sufficing for all that. 

It is the person of quickened and trained intelli- 
gence who should have the clearest perception of 
his place and part in the commonweal,—household, 
neighborhood, state, or nation. Such a one should 
be readiest to do his part, though it seem never so 
infinitesimal to him. The problems of social justice 
‘and civic righteousness were never so insistent and 
appealing. And more than most others they need 
the background of history, the enlightenments of 
experience and experiment, the perception of values 
and relations, the test of recognized and basal prin- 
ciples. 

It would go without saying, did not our daily ob- 
servation go so far to disprove it, that the scholar 
would be the last to despise or to neglect the ameni- 
ties, the refinements, the conventionalities, of social 
intercourse. The old motto, ‘‘Ars longa, vita 
brevis '’ (‘‘Art is long, life is short ’’), does not com- 
mend slovenliness of either person or address. The 
scholar need not be either a boor ora recluse. Wis- 
dom herself may come unbidden in the street, the 
market, the drawing-room, after she has been wooed 
in vain in the study or the hermitage. 

Whoever aspires to real attainment, or hopes to 
help his fellows thereto, must have warm and 
generous sympathies ; he cannot keep his learning 
effective, nor hope to influence other men, without 
them. It was a secret of the power of Professor 
Henry Drummond that his learning was so transfused 
by his love. Had it not been so, we had missed 
‘«The Greatest Thing in the World.’’ 

The scholar, more than most others, will be 
reverent. The very significance and value of the 
facts he has acquired, be they few or many, will give 
him the quality. It is the manifestation of a pro- 
found and vital relationship which makes the quality 
of wisdom, in the Hebrew Scriptures, akin to, and 
almost identical with, that of devoutness itself. It is 
only into the open, receptive, outreaching mind, not 
less than the believing one, that God can pour any 
large measure of his truth. To such a one alone, 
we must believe, can he give any adequate concep- 
tion of himself and of his purposes. It is much to 
have been given the opportunity to declare, in one’s 
own personality, and to the limit of one’s measure, 
that knowledge, and the strength and satisfaction 
and efficiency it ensures, are an integral part of man- 
hood and of womanhood, not to be foregone with- 
Out supreme cause. 











OPEN LETT 


In asking a question, it is important 
that the questioner knows just what 
he means by the question, and also 
that his hearers understand what he means. Yet many 
a fruitless discussion is-based on a question that is un- 
derstood clearly by neither asker nor hearer. An attempt 
at definition, or at mutual explanation, is often a good 
preliminary to discussion or to question answering. Such 
an attempt would seem to be in place over the following 
letter from a Wisconsin reader : 

















Christianity and 
Evolution 


Can a Christian believe in the theory of evolution? Was 
there, according to Darwinism, ever an Adam or an Eve? You 
would oblige me very much by answering thesé questions in your 
Notes on Open Letters. 

It would be well to know, to begin with, what is meant 
by ‘‘evolution.’’ Those who understand by that term 
God's method of creation, find no more difficulty in be- 
lieving it than in believing the dogmas of their particular 
religious denomination concerning the meaning of the 
words of the Bible narrative. Those, on the one hand, 
who understand by that term a cause of creation, in 
opposition to the Bible story as generally understood, 
want to be known as disbelieving the latter story. There 
are many scholars of both kinds. Some of the promi- 
nent advocates of ‘‘ evolution’’ in the first sense have 
been, and are, as devoted Christians as the world knows. 
Yet there are persons who cannot understand this, any 
more than they understand many other things. When 
itis admitted that there was an ‘‘Adam"’ and an ‘‘ Eve,”’ 
the question is still an open one whether the Bible teaches 
that these were proper names, or that they merely indi- 
cate, as the original Hebrew might seem to show, the 
progenitors of our race, or of the race described in 
Genesis. ‘‘ Darwinism’’ is a vague term at the best. 
The followers of Darwin do not hold to his views as he 


first announced them. The term is too vague to be 
understood. inere 1s, NoWever, NOWIng in we aiscov=- 


eries of modern science that need shake our belief in 
the great truths of religion as taught in the Bible, or 
that ought to affect our convictions as to our personal 
duty. Yet, while men are men, they will have different 
ways of understanding the Bible_and its most important 
teachings. Let us recognize our manifest duties, and 
hold fast to our most precious faith, without worrying 
over supposed differences between ‘‘ evolution’’ and 
‘«creation’’ and their relation to Christianity. 


-— 


War arouses good feeling as well as 
bad. Patriotism is quickened at such 
atime. Brotherly love is more active 
and potent than in days of peace. The desire to help 
those who are risking their lives for their country, on 
land or sea, shows itself in various practical ways, in 
every direction. Perhaps there was never a war when a 
greater number of organizations and agencies were pro- 
posing to give material and moral assistance to our 
soldiers and sailors in the national service than the war 
now in progress between Spain and the United States. 
The following letter from Mr. Moody tells its own story : 


Giving Help to 
Soldiers 
in War Time 


East Northfield, MASS., May 27, 1898. 


EpItoR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 

Your readers will be glad to know something of the gospel work 
now being done among the soldiers encamped at T'ampa, Florida, 
and Mobile, Alabama. , 

I have felt, since the beginning of this war, that the gathering to- 
gether of these thousands of men is a call from God to the church 
to enter into the harvest and win sou's to Christ. 

Secretary Alger and General Miles have given their consent to 
an effort of this kind, and work in two of the camps has already 
begun. It is our plan to send experienced ministers and evan- 
gelists to each camp to preach, distribute Bibles, good books, 
religious papers, etc., and deal with the men personally. 

General O. O. Howard, Major D. W. Whittle, Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, and Mr. J. H. Burke, have been doing work of this kind 
in the camp at Tampa, for over two weeks, with most encouraging 
results. 

Major Whittle writes : ‘‘ We may have but a few days in which 
to say anything of Christ to at least ten thousand men, who, 
within thirty days, may be in eternity, swept away by disease or 
battles. The books are doing incalculable good. They are 
eagerly sought after, thovghtfully read, and carefully preserved. 
They also value the hymn-books and Testaments, and hundreds 
of these have been given out. ‘The fields are white for the 
harvest ;’ it is a moment of opportunity. May God help us to 
improve it !" 










And the next day he writes again: _ 2 

“We had meetings again yesterday m fout different cain 
The lul! caused by waiting for the fleet has given us a splendig 
opportunity to work among the fifteen thousand regulars here. It 
was at the camp all day and up te nine o'clock yesterday. 6, 
two hundred of the men asked for prayers in the Meeting lag 
night. If we had more men, we could rum half a dozen mon 
meetings.’’ 

Dr. Dixon writes: ‘' Yesterday was a great day with us | 
spoke four trmes. At 3 P. M. service we had a large congregs, 
tion, filling all the seats in the tabernacle, and many Standing, 
The soldiers are delighted with the little song-books, and sy) 
singing I have never heard. Not less than five hundred soldiex 
confessed their faith in Christ. Every camp in the country shou 
be occupied. Such opportunities for winning men to Christ mg 
not come again in this generation."’ % 

I do not need to add anything to these words to show you the 
wonderful opportunity now before us. The opening for sinjy 
work is just as great in the other national camps as at Tamg | 
General Howard and Major Whittle have already gone to Motiy 
to begin there, and we expect to have several other men in iy 
field in a few days. 

I want to ask Christians all over the country to make this wok 
a subject of special prayer. I believe, if we take the right positicg 
before God, this terrible war may be used of God to the salvatigg J 


of many of these soldiers. 
Yours cordially, 


Among the many agencies in this work of Christian 
ministry to the nation’s defenders may be named the 
Army Committee of the Young Men's Christian Aso. 
ciations, with headquarters at 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City ; the International Medical Mis. 
sionary Society, with headquarters at 24 Broad Street, New 
York City ; the National Relief Commission, with head. 
quarters at 907 Drexel Building, Philadelphia ; and the 
American Association of the Red Cross, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. Each one of these societies ot 
agencies has much in common with all the others, although 
each claims to have also a distinctive field of effort. ” 
The spirit that prompts this multiplication of agencies 
for so good a work is most commendable ; yet it is obviow™ 
that caution is necessary, in deciding which agencyé 
best for an individual worker to give his: chief strergt 
to, or his principal contributions, —if he has to fix a limit 
for these. 





My Arm-Chair 
By Henry Jerome Stockard 


er chair wherein I now feéline at ease 
Takes me afar, as sandals Perseus bore. 
A wish, and Tritons wind their horns once more, 
And Sirens sing in immemorial leas. 
Mine are blue Aden’s deeps, the spicy breeze 
From off the Indies’ farthest sun-loved shore ; 
And mine the palm-fenced coral gardens o'er 
Earth's central line, in Polynesian seas. 
Herein oft have I caught the slender blast 
Of elfin flutes ; the faint, harmonious strain 
Of many a golden, sorrow-easing lyre. 
Then from the world’s far ends, the storied past, 
I find me here all safe at home again 
Before my peaceful, slumber-giving fire. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


CAS 


Isaiah’s Parable 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 


HE subject to be illustrated was the long delay of 
the threatened judgments of God, —a perplexity to 

the saints, ‘and a stumbling-block fo the unbelieving i" 
every generation. Job and his friends held high debate 
over it, and darkened counsel by their words. Asaph, 


, in the Seventy-third Psalm, tried to see into the difficulty, 


and got no light until he went into the sanctuary of God. 
Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher, wrestled with the subject 
till he was weary, and gave itup. At the close of the 
New Testament, in the vision of John, we hear the souls 
of the martyrs crying from underneath the altar in the 
‘* prayer of Moses the man of God,’’ ‘« How long, 0 Lord, 
how long?’' The cry of the heathen world, out of the 
depths, is uttered in the title of Plutarch’s treatise, ¢ 
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sera Numinis Vindicta, ‘* On the Tardiness of the Divine 
judgments.” 

But the prophet Isaiah, in that twenty-eighth chapter, 
which was- such a favorite with the New Testament 
writers, is dealing, not with burdened saints, nor with 
perplexed gropers after truth, but with cavilers and scof- 
fers quite of the same sort with those that were to come 
again ‘‘in the last days,’’ saying, ‘‘ All things continue 
as they were."’ He had given solemn warning of im- 
pending judgments to the drunkards of Ephraim and the 
scorners in Jerusalem, and hati been laughed at for his 
pains. And he answers them with a parable. _If (to 
use the phrase of Dr. Watts) it were to be ‘‘ imitated in 
the language of the New Testament,’’ it would begin : 
«The reign * of God,’’ or, as we might say in America, 
the divine administration, ‘‘is likened unto a plowman."’ 
He illustrates the mystery of the divine delays, and the 
opportuneness of each act of God, by comparing the 
timeliness with which the Palestine farmer suits his work 
to the season and the knack with which he adapts his 
tools to his work. If our Hebrew scholars were better 
versed in the farm dialect of those days, doubtless these 
seven concluding verses would read more clearly and 
smoothly in English ; but the point of them is plain 
enough as it is. 

‘You wonder,’’ he says, ‘‘ ye scornful men, that God's 
strange act is not brought to pass, if it is ever going to 
be. It seems to you that things are running pretty 
steadily along in the same old rut, and you do not see 
any likelihood that it will ever be different. Well, how 
is it with the peasant whom-you have seen plowing out 
here on the plain of Sharon? Does he keep on plow- 
ing the year round? When he has done plowing, 
doesn't he smooth off his work with the harrow? When 
seed-time comes, does he still keep on with his harrow- 
ing? Or, rather, do you not find him laying out the 
ground, and sowing it with the various cereals, each in 
its field, and with the leguminous crops in their place? 
How does he come to understand this art of fitting the 
work to the season? It is his God that doth instruct him 


to discretion, and doth teach him. And do you suppose 
that God, who taught the plowman, does not understand 


this art himself ? 

‘And as with the choice of seasons, so with the use 
of implements. When harvest comes, does the farmer 
get out his two-horse threshing machine to thresh 
beans? Or does he take forever to thresh his wheat 
by beating it with a stick? No, he takes a stick for the 
beans ; and, when he comes to the wheat crop, he har- 
nesses up the team to the ‘‘sharp threshing instrument 
having teeth.’’ How did he learn all this? ‘This also 
cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, wonderful in coun- 
sel, excellent in working.’ And do you think that he who 
taught the peasant how to use his tools does not know 
how to choose his own instrument when he would thresh 
the mountains and scatter the hills as chaff ?"’ 

Now, I do not believe, and I presume that no one be- 
lieves, that this son of Amoz held that each several 
peasant in the arable landsof Ephraim had been taught 
his business by direct inspiration of God. It is not 
even clear from the text that he held that the principles 
of the art of husbandry had been a divine gift to the 
first fathers of the race, and had been handed down the 
ages as an heirloom from God. If he did hold this 
view, it is no more than many a man has held since his 
day, and almost down to our own. And no wonder,— 
the first beginnings of agriculture and domestic art come 
from so far back, beyond all history, beyond all monu- 
ments, beyond all vestiges of man. © With all the march 
of invention and improvement, what essential addition, 
what new cereal, what new fruit, what new domestic 
animal, what essentially new net-work or needle-work 
has been added to the resources of mankind within the 
historic period ? It is not strange that the opinion should 
have obtained, that man’s Creator did not place him on 
the earth to subdue and replenish it without setting him 

up with a ready capital of language and practical art in 
advance of his experience. If. the prophet Isaiah held 
this view (of which there seems no evidence), it has 
been held in common with him, not only by heathen 
mythologists, but also by Christian theologians, down to 
this very century. But one thing we may be very sure 
1 Campbell on the Gospels (too good a book to have gone out of print) 
called attention eighty years ago to the fact that in English, asin French, 
there are two words for the one Greek work BaovAcia,—rcign, for the 
royal authority and government, and kingdom, of realm, for the country 


oe over which the reign is exercised. Our translators often took 
Wrong one, and the revisers have not mended the matter. 


~ 
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of : whatever else Isaiah may have held, he did not hold 
our modern folly and heresy, that, if men have gathered 
some wisdom and skill by their own wit and experience, 
and by the accumulated experience of their predecessors, 
then God has had nothing to do with it, but that they 
holi these acquirements independently of God, and as 
if in spite of him. We know Isaiah well enough, and 
we know well enough the Spirit that instructed him, to 
know that, looking on the little stock of traditionary 
weather-wisdom and farmer-lore that the hinds of Sharon 
had stored up from the mistakes and the successes of 
their ancestors, and on the stock of rude implements 
slowly improved by the rustic ingenuity of successive 
generations, he would have said of them this very word : 
‘« This cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, wonderful 
in counsel, excellent in working."’ 

Ido believe that the world—the whole world, includ- 
ing scientific men and theologians—is getting the better 
of its ancient mistake ; that we have ceased to look for 
God only in long past wonders of creation or prodigies 
of miracle or providence. We no longer hold, or seem 
to hold, that nothing is really divine unless it is queer, 
or somehow irregular. We have come to recognize the 
celestial dignity of the common and the common-place 
—the true divineness of the most human things. We 
are learning to enter more deeply and sincerely into the 
sacred histories both of Old Testament and New. An 
unseen directing Thought not only leads on the course of 
warring empires, but inspires and guides the continuous 
progress of calm studies accumulating from age to age, 
and crowns the renowned victories of peace. In the 
spirit and power of Isaiah we may stand, not before the 
homely shed that shelters the rude plow and flail and 
drag of the Judean peasant, but in the warehouses of the 
latest agricultural machinery, in the electric power-house 
from which motive forces are distributed to a hundred 
engineries devised by human artifice, or in those whirl- 
ing factories in which nothing seems to be of nature, 
but everything of man's ingenuity, and repeat this same 
word : ‘‘ These also come forth from the Lord of hosts, 


wonderful in counsel__excellent in _workingr."’ 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Wanted: A Society 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


‘HE Protestant reformers, Luther especially, made a 
strong opposition to the existence of voluntary as- 
sociations within the church, and embracing a portion 
only of its members. This opposition touched not only 
the congregation of men and women bound by the three 
monastic’vows. It related equally to the calends, brother- 
hoods, sodalities, and the like, which had become 
very common in the later middle ages, and were re- 
garded as helping to excite and nourish a devout spirit 
in their members. The reformers held that the three 
great natural forms of society—the family, the nation, 
and the church—were fully adequate for the develop- 
ment of man’s social nature, and for the achievement of 
those spiritual ends for which society exists. 

This policy continued to characterize the Protestant 
churches until the rise of Pietism in Germany through 
the preaching of Spener, at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Even before this, voluntary associations for 
the promotion of devotion existed among the smaller 
religious bodies, but were treated as one of the faults of 
these Separatist parties. It was Spener who first organ- 
ized ‘‘churchlets within the church’’ in his Pietist 
brotherhoods, and admitted to these only a select class 
of those who had the rights of church-membership. In 
England, a little later, came the ‘‘ societies to do good,"’ 
in London especially, and in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church. The practice passed over to the Meth- 
odists, who at first regarded themselves only as voluntary 
societies within the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. The example thus set of voluntary associations 
to promote special religious objects was adopted by the 
section of the Church of England that was most in sym- 
pathy with the Methodist movement. They adopted 
this instrument for promoting great popular reforms, 
such as the suppression of the slave-trade. 

Since that time it seems to have been taken for granted 
that no aggressive moral movement is possible through 
the three normal forms of society, and that social ad- 
vances must be effected by going outside them. The 
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evident advantages of the association method are in its 
specialization. It brings together in a compact organi- 
zation those who are specially interested in a given 
question, and whose zeal inflames each other to a still 
greater warmth of feeling about it. And the organization 
also focuses attention upon the question thus taken up, to 
the exclusion of everything else for the time. In this 
Way it certainly does secure the application of an amount 
of energy to a specific reform which otherwise hardly 
could be hoped for. In the eyes of the friends of the 
proposed reform this seems a sufficient vindication of the 
method. To those who have come so alive to one eyil 
as to be dead or indifferent to others, nothing could be 
better. 

But this raises the question whether this is indeed the 
plan to secure the moral advancement of society in a 
wholesome way. That advance will be wholesome just 
in so far as it is symmetrical, in so far as it is possible to 
say to those who guide it, ‘‘This thou shouldest have 
done, and not have left that other undone."’ 

It is on this method of even and symmetrical ad- 
vance that our Lord seems to have started his church, 
There were people in his day who were specially exer- 
cised about specific evils, and who had separated them- 
selves into associations, and even sects, for their 
repression. The Essenes, for instance, were much con- 
cerned about the growth of wealth, luxury, and coy- 
etousness among the elect people. They had withdrawn 
into separate communities, pledged to poverty, in order 
to repress these tendencies. Our Lord was very out- 
spoken about covetousness,—so much so, indeed, as to 
lead some unwary critics to class him with the Essenes. 
But, while he did justice to their truth, he rejected their 
method. He established, instead, a community com- 
mitted to dealing with all the world’s evils in their root, 
and not with any of them specifically and in distinction 
from the rest. 

So he did not associate himself with the Pharisees, 
although he shared in the desire of their best men to 
keep the nation free from paganizing mixtures, loyal to 
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in driving from the temple those who desecrated the 
place sacred to God's free gifts by bargaining and get- 
ting gain ; but he never adopted the specialty of the 
Zealots, or made one of their party. He criticised the 
prevalent literalism in dealing with the Scriptures, and 
the zeal to multiply observances, as keenly as any Sad- 
ducee could have done; yet he stood farther from 
the critical Sadducee, with his ‘‘ enlightenment’’ and 
‘* superiority to prejudice,’’ than from any of the others. 

It was this attitude toward the specializing and divid- 
ing spirit which united all the sects and parties in Jeru- 
salem for his destruction. They laid aside their mutual 
quarrels for the time, that they might crush the enemy 
of all sects, the uniter of mankind. But they could not— 
destroy one who could make his death at their hands a 
stepping-stone to wider and higher influence. He lived 
on, to rally his handful of disciples, and start them on their 
career as a world-wide church, which should deal with 
all evils, not in the negative and isolated way of fighting 
each singly for its suppression, but by drawing from his 
person a higher vitality, in whose light they should 
disappear. 

Has he church of Jesus Christ become obsolete ? 
Have we_ outgrown his methods? On every side we 
find associations formed to do the church's work, and 
relieve it from its responsibilities. And these are formed 
by Christian people mostly, and in his name. They 
are formed with no consciousnéss of being criticisms of 
his method, and they are held to justify themselves by 
the extent to which they have promoted his objects ; yet 
they exist mainly by deducting strength and energy from 
his church, and retiring it, in great measure, to the class 
of obsolete and faineant organizations. And they have 
done much to retard the cause which is dearest to their 
members, namely, the Christianization of human society, 
by pushing single objects out of proportion to their real 
importance in the kingdom of God. 

Indeed, of late this mania for new associations has 
reached thé point of laying hold of any half-truth which 
strikes individual fancy or (at best) meets individual 
needs, and giving it a central position. Thus we have 
formed anti-worry societies, which are said to have ac- 
quired great vogue. Now, there are situations and 
moods of mind in which the avoidance of ‘‘worry"’ is 


imperative. There are, however, others in which the 



























































































































































best thing for a man is to be roused enough to ‘‘ worry.’ 
Our Lord does not forbid ‘worry,’ anxiety, or carefyl 
thought about the present or the past. He rules it out 
as regards the future. He forbids us to double trouble 
by anticipation. But a great many of his teachings 
were eminently calculated to rouse his hearers to 
** worry’' about their sins and their spiritual condition. 
He would have assented to Socrates’ saying that a life 
sundered from reflection was not worth living. His 
church is not an anti-worry society. 

Luther regarded the extinction of artificial brother- 
hoods, and the elevation of the brotherhood of the church 
into its rightful honor of activity, as a large part of his work 
asareformer. Do we not need another Luther to repeat 
his work? While we are waiting for him, we might find 
use for yet another association: The Society for the 
Suppression of Useless Societies ! 


Philadelphia. 
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Seeing the Invisible 
By Robert P. Field 


T IS a good thing to strive after the impossible. The 
pages of history are full of such strivings ; without 
them there would be no history. God's dealings with 
his children show constantly how he is helping them in 
these endeavors. 

While striving after the impossible involves looking 
forward to the unknown and untried, it is also wise to 
look back and see how others have been able to do the 
impossible, each in his own place, during the centuries. 
The first effort towards civilization was to accomplish 
the hitherto impossible, or civilization would not have 
been. Each invention enabling men to do new things 
was a reaching out towards the hitherto unaccomplished. 

We delight to read in song or story about the ride of 
Paul Revere, and how rapidly he and his good horse 
bore the news; yet how impossible it would have 
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continent. As we look into the bright starlit sky, do we 
not say with Job, ‘‘Who can count them?'’ and we deem 
it impossible ; but stars visible to the naked eye, and 
many more, have been counted and located and mapped. 
Many more again are still invisible, yet we know that 
the invisible and unknown of to-day are the visible and 
known of to-morrow, as the telescopes grow stronger. 
So with Moses ; he saw the invisible through the tele- 
scope of faith, and was able to count all things seen and 
visible as worthless in comparison with the unseen and 
invisible. 

_ When we grope in the dark, with the aid only of our 
own eyes, how much we are missing of the glories that 
_can be revealed only through the telescope of faith in 
God! Weare all better for ideals, and ideals are the 
impossible ; but it is the striving after the impossible in 
the ideal that makes the real fact. 


Philadelphia. 
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Phil’s Bargain 
By Katherine Sparks 


VERY boy in Weston felt that the great event of the 
year had come te pass. Yesterday the Indians, 
strange harbingers of spring, wound, in long procession 
over the prairie, down the bluffs, and across the valley, 
camping just beyond the outskirts of the little town. 
They came so every year to get their grant of government 
supplies ; and as the swarthy braves worked at the depot, 
putting together and loading their new wagons, while 
old Hawkeye sold the ponies brought over for that pur- 
pose, Weston was indeed turned into a veritable boys’ 
paradise. 

It seemed as though nobody were unhappy but Phil, 
and this conviction made his sore little heart ache more. 
He sat huddled up in a tiny cave half-way up the bluff, 
elbows on knees, and chin in hand, looking the very 
picture of misery. 


Outside, the sun was shining, turning the grass green, 
and coaxing each little crocus to break through the 
warm brown earth. Already some bright blossoms 
were smiling around, and pretty, gray gophers frisked 
about, popping in and out of their cute little holes right 
merrily. On every knoll a king-bird twittered joyously, 
while the stately prairie eagle swept through the blue 
above. 

But Phil was out of harmony with all this springtime 
gladness, and not even asaucy young gopher, scamper- 
ing in round his very feet, could make him smile. He 
had trudged up the bluffs to his own special ‘‘ think- 
hole’’ to solve a difficult problem, and sat there talking 
softly to himself, with such a troubled look on his little 
round face. 

‘« If ‘twere only March instead of nearly May, I might 
do it,’’ he said mournfully ; ‘‘ but, as ‘tis, there don't 
seem to be much show. Sam said he'd give up in a 
month so’s to give me a chance ; but there’s only one 
week left, and, if the pony’s not mine then, I'm out 
of it.”’ 

As Phil reached this conclusion, he sighed deeply, 
and crept out into the sunshine. Gazing down into the 
valley, he stretched his cramped limbs wearily, and 
looked past the houses, past the river, on to where a 
group of brown tepees stood out in bold relief against the 
clear blue sky. 

Here was a lively scene. Dogs were yelping every- 
where ; squaws going busily to and fro, drawing water 
from the river, or gathering brush from its banks ; little 
brown children swarmed up the bluffs at the back of the 
camp, some to catch gophers for dinner on the prairies 
above, while the little ones played in the sun. 

But Phil's eyes sought only the small herd of ponies 
cropping the green grass beyond. 

‘«Yes,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘Sam’s right. They haven't 
brought many this year, and they're cheap. Those few 
will go like hot cakes.’’ 

He clambered nimbly down into the valley, and was 
soon at the gate of the little white cottage where his 


mother § sat as eewing by the vindow. She “2 ah ~ Bo so, all 


as the sun’s rays fell full on ‘the patient fase Phil thought 
how pale and thin she was looking. He went in and 
shut the door softly behind him. 

‘« Well, mother, the Indians have come, and there are 
so many this year they'll get through quickly. They 
haven't brought many ponies, and, O mother! Sam says 
they're so cheap! I'm almost sure I' ve nearly enough. 
If I had apother dollar, I'd risk it.’’ 

A smile, fast chased by a sigh, passed over his moth- 
er's careworn face. 

‘‘How much have you now, dear?’’ she asked 
quietly. 

‘‘Five dollars even; earned the last quarter yester- 
day. Can't you think of some way I can get the rest ? 
I’ ve tried so hard, mother, seems as if I can't give up 
now."’ 

His mother bent low over her sewing. Well She 
knew how hard those small hands had worked. How 
Phil and she had rejoiced together as the little hoard 
mounted up nickel by nickel! Rapidly her mind ran 
over the list of possible things, but work was scarce at 
present in that small Western town, and a dollar a large 
sum for little fingers to earn. 

‘*I can’t just seem to think of the right thing now, 
Phil,’’ she said at last. « It will have to come in littles, 
I guess, same as the rest. Run down to the doctor's, 
dear ; maybe he wants an errand done, and you might 
ask him to call in as he goes to dinner.”’ 

Phil was soon on his way to the doctor's. Why did 
mother send him there so often lately? The grocer 
gave him more errands to do, and why did she always 
want the doctor to call in? 

He reached the office, still puzzling over this ques- 
tion, and stood in the doorway, cap in hand. 

‘« Any errands to-day, sir ?’’ 

‘« None to-day, Phil.’ 

‘* Mother says, will you please call in as you go to 
dinner ?"’ 

The doctor was very busy that morning, and he 
turned from his work a little sharply. 

‘I'll see her, but there is not much I can do for your 
mother, boy. It's rest she needs, not medicine." 

Phil's heart had long been full. It only needed this 
last drop to overfiow. How those words rang in his 


ears as he walked quickly down the street: « It's rest 


she needs, not medicine, —rest, not medicine !"' Some. | 
thing had to be done, and at once. Phil's resolutiog 
was taken. 

«I'll never get the six in time,"’ he said desperately, 
‘‘and that pony I will have. I must get it with the 
five.*’ . 

He stole noiselessly into the house, up to his ow 
room, and secured the precious money. Only yester. 
day the pile of small coin had been proudly changed for 
a crisp, new five-dollar bill How rich he had fel 
then ! How little it seemed now ! 

To hunt up the Indian who sold the ponies was only 
the work of a few minutes. All were in camp for din. 
ner, and old Hawkeye sat smoking a peaceful pipe on 
the bluff. Phil marched up and stood before him. 

‘* How much for cheapest pony ?’’ he asked. 

‘« Six dollar,"’ said the Indian slowly. 

‘* No pony cheaper ?’’ 

**No.”’ 

Phil smoothed his new bill carefully out, and held it 
up in both hands. 

‘* Pony for this ?"’ 

Very deliberately Hawkeye examined the figure on 


the paper, then shook his head, while a knowing gleam 


shot from his keen black eye. 
turned’ away saying : 

‘«T’'Il not be leng ; you wait here,’ 
ing nod, ran quickly off. 

He rushed breathlessly into the corner store. 

««Give me silver for this,’ he panted, ‘‘as much as 
my two hands can hold." 

The wondering clerk took the bill, and counted out 
the amount in small change. Phil sped back, holding 
out both hands full of money and trembling with excite. 
ment. 

«« Pony for this ?’’ he cried eagerly. 

But the stoical old Indian moved not a muscle. 

‘*How much ?’’ he asked cooly. 

Poor Phil! He had not expected this. 
he say? Six dollars? How easy ! 


never know the difference. 
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eqUeror. 

‘« Five dollars,’ he said ‘bravely, 

Resolutely the Indian shook his héad, and, muttering 
‘* Pony six dollar,’ turned indifferently away. 

Phil knew the Indian nature too well to attempt to 
argue. That pony would never sell for less than six 
dollars, or, at least, for what Hawkeye would consider 
as equal to six dollars. As the last thought passed 
through his mind, the boy had a bright idea, and his 
face cleared suddenly. 


Nothing daunted, Phil 


* and, at an answer. 


What should 
Hawkeye would 
The struggle was sharp bi 


“T have it!"’ he shouted, and was off like a deer® 


toward home. 

Ten minutes later Phil came trudging back with a large 
basket slung over one arm. Placing himself directly in 
front of Hawkeye, he spread his handkerchief upon the 
ground, and poured the silver into its center, Without 
a word he then uncovered the basket, and, taking out 
two large, fine-looking loaves of new bread, deposited 
them on the grass near by. Pointing first to the money, 
then to the bread, and describing with his arm a wide 
circle in the air, he solemnly asked : 

‘* Pony for this ?’’ 

The moments which followed Phil will never forget 
There sat old Hawkeye, with knees clasped in his 
arms, smoking serenely on, while his black eyes roved 
from the little pile of silver to the bread, from bread to 
silver, and back again. Phil's fate hung trembling in 
the balance. Would he never decide? 

A last look at the money seemed to settle the ques- 
tion, and, raising one arm deliberately, Hawkeye 
pointed. with majesty to a pony grazing near by, and 
slowly nodded his head. 

A shout, a bound, and Phil was away. But he soon 
remembered it would be necessary to temper his exuber- 
ance. Warily he crept toward thd pony, and caught it 
by the mane. One leap, he was mounted, and, sticking 
little bare feet in the sides of his steed, was bounding 
toward home. 

The same week good-natured Sam gave up his post 45 
village herdsman, well knowing how much sore need 
Phil had of the money it brought. And every morning 
all that bright, eventful summer a long train of cows 
straggled up the high bluffs to the prairies above, a little 
figure on a pretty bay pony bringing up the rear. 

And ‘‘ mother ** yested. 

Stillman Valicy, Hil. 
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Berkeley Temple Sunday-School 
By Hamilton S. Conant 


HE work of Berkeley Temple Sunday-school at Bos- 

ton, Massdchusetts, is more interesting and varied 

than in the average school even in large cities. The 

yansient character of a majority of its workers, and the 

sill more unsettled condition of the greater number of 

its pupils, makes it very hard to organize and maintain a 
well-graded department school. 

The difficulties may be partially realized when we con- 
sider the fact that for twelve months three hundred and 
ninety new members were enrolled, and three hundred 
and thirty-two names removed from the roll owing to 
removal. Among the teachers and officers there is 
4lso much of change owing to removal, but, in spite 
of such difficulties, the organization is kept intact, and, 
as soon as one leaves, another is found to take the 
place. The past two years have been unusually trying 
times for this school, and the changes have consequently 
been more numerous than usual. The enrolment has 
continued upwards of five hundred throughout the year. 

The department plan is in full working order, and 
each of the seven departments has its superintendent, 
who is in full charge, and responsible to the general 
superintendent. 

The age limit for each department, though not arbi- 
trary, is fixed in the main as follows: Sub-primary, 
under seven ; primary, seven to nine; junior, ten to 
twelve ; intermediate, thirteen to sixteen ; senior, sixteen 
to twenty-one or over, and the adult for all others except 
those in the Home Department. 

The organization of the latter seemed a doubtful ex- 
periment at first; but undér the direction of a patient 


and painstaking clergyman, who is engaged in a secular 
occupation, it began in the fall of 1896, and now has a 


membership of nearly one hundred, which is double in 
size the average Home Department in the state. 

The adult department consists of a large class of young 
ladies, one class of young people, and a mixed class of 
older people. The next four departments are divided intg 
from Nipe@stemteglve classes cach,wnile the sub-primary 
“is conducted as one class, with an assistant superinten- 

dent and teacher, a secretary and general aids. The 
sub-primary, primary, and junior departments are each 
in separate rooms, while the intermediate and senior de- 
partments occupy jointly the large vestry separated by 
an imaginary dividing line through the center of the 
room. The adult department assembles for the opening 
service in the main auditorium, after which the classes of 
young people and young women retire to class rooms. 

The opening and closing services of the department, 
with the exception of those in the main vestry, are each 
conducted by the superintendent in their respective 
rooms, while the intermediate and senior departments 
have a joint service, usually conducted by the superfn- 
tendent or general assistant superintendent, and have 
the same department secretary, while each of the oth- 
ers have department secretaries, all of whom report each 
Sunday to the recording secretary. An enrolling secre- 
tary keeps an alphabetically arranged directory of the 
whole school, the information being furnished by the 
department officers as soon as new members are received, 

and upon blanks corresponding to those in the directory, 
like the following : 


Berkeley Temple Sunday-School. 
ADMISSION MEMORANDUM. 


Date . . 189. . 

Nemo in tsc6 164 bf 6 3s 6. 6 9 4 0 bee ee 6 
Residence . 
Business address . . 
Member of this church? . 
Age . Se Seay 
Name of parent or guardian . 
Where do they attend church ? . 
New or former scholar ? 
Previous Sunday-school 
Brought in by whom ? . 
Class No. . Teacher . a dip 16 bck. ove 

The whole plan is calculated to simplify organization, 
“cure direct responsibility, and the largest possible re- 
Sults consistent with the conditions and difficulties. 


-~ 
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A star-class chart,t designed by the superintendent, 


and made by one of the secretaries, has served for nearly 


a year to awaken much interest and to secure very ap- 
parent beneficial results. 
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Star-Class Chart. 
INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
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Gage, Mary T.-. .. =| *® % 
| Hart, Mrs. George . . | | * | 
| Jones, we eee * | # | + 
King, George R. . . .} # ea 
Lane, Miss 3S. myer or 
Martin, Kate. ... # % 
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When all are present, a star is placed in the first 
square opposite the name of the teacher. If all have 
brought Bibles, a star appears in the second place, and, 
for an offering made by each member of the class, a star 
is added in the third place; and for one new scholar 
brought in by any member of the class, a star is given 
in the fourth column. These star recognitions worked 
so well that, with the opening of the fall, a fifth col- 
umn was added for lesson study. When each mem- 
ber of a class reports at least one half-hour given to the 
study. of the lesson for the week, a star of greater mag- 
nitude is placed in the last column. 

The stars are made of colored paper, pasted on card- 
board, and easily attached and rcimuvved by means of a 
little device on the back of the star, which slips in under 
a small piece of card attached to the chart in each square. 
In this way, the same chart serves continuously, and 
sreceding Sunday, and is adjusted, by the secretary, 
during the lesson time, to show at the close the standing 
of each class for the day. 

The information for the secretary is obtained fro 


y e 
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class by the use of a special card, plac nl the envelope 


ontaining the Hammond attendance cards,® which are 
used, in the school, and is returned to the secre- 
tary. 

The school holds its session at 12.10, and continues 
until 1.20, fifteen minutes being occupied by the open- 
ing service, forty for the lesson, and the remaining 
fifteen minutes in special features and in closing. 

Supplementary lessons on foundation work are given 
frequently, five minutes being allowed for that purpose, 
and usually taken before the regular lesson, These 
lessons are confined principally to the following general 
topics : 

1. Systematic and proportionate giving. 

2. Missionary fields and work. 

3. Church relations. 

4. Christian citizenship. 

The second subject has been given the greater promi- 
nence, and the lesson has consisted of a very concise 
and brief statemerit of some interesting phase of mis- 
sionary history or work, prepared and given for several 
months by the missionary committee of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

The follawing letter, sentgout by the superintendent 
to all the officers and teachers of the school, was also 
signed by the superintendent of each department, and 
mailed to the teachers of their respective departments. 


DEAR FRIEND: 
It is now time to gird ourselves anew for the fall and 
winter's work in our church and Sunday-school. 

We shall be pleased to see you in your place on Sunday next, 
and we have a very appropriate and interesting lesson with which 
to begin the season,—that is, ‘‘ The Gentiles Giving for Jewish 
Christians."’ 

We shall resume the lesson study on Friday evening at 7.20, in 
the west vestry, with an able leader. Will you favor the class with 
your presence ? . 





1 The Star Class Chart is now published by H. A. Milton & Co. of 
Boston, and can be ordered at the office of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
School Association, Room 64, 110 Boylston Street, Boston. Price, $r. 
Stars, 20 cents per dozen ; record cards, 10 cents per dozen. 

2 Nove.—For information concerning the Hammond card record sys- 
tem, see The Sunday School Times for February_22, 1896, on page 124.— 
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On Wednesday evening September 8, the regular business 
meeting and social will be held in the same place. 
be furnished for all at 6.30. 
calls for your presence. 

Will you kindly read the articles in The Sunday School Times 
(furnished to each officer and teacher in our school) of August 25 
[1897], page 532, —‘‘ How Can the Sunday-School be Improved?" 
—and August 28 [1397], page 549,—‘' Opening the Campaign,’ — 
and also on page 550, the half-dozen paragraphs on *“ Rally- 
ing Day,.'' These topics wil? be considered at our meeting on 


Supper will 
The importance of this first meeting 


4September 8. 


Let us come together in the spirit of the ‘’ Great Teacher,"’ with 
earnest prayer and desire to do more and better work than we 
have done before. 

The Sunday-school needs your presence and help, and you need 
the benefits of the school and its work. 

Your friend and superintendent, 
HAMILTON S, CONANT, 

A teachers'-meeting for lesson study is held each 
Friday evening for forty minutes previous to the regular 
church prayer-meeting, the latter having been changed 
from 7.30 to 8 for the purpose of giving time for the 
teachers’ -meeting. 

A normal training class was started during the fall 
and winter of 1896-97, but was discontinued owing to 
the inability of the instructor to continue. A second 
class has*been conducted, the present year, by one of the 
teachers who has taken a normal course. 


The organization of the school is conducted upon a 


constitution carefully revised in 18¢6. 


Following is a copy of the revised Constitution : 


Preamble 


For the purpose of conducting the Sunday-school of Berkeley 


‘lemple as part of the church, we adopt the following for the gov- 
ernment of our school” 


ARTICLE L 

SECTION 1.—Thegoverning body shall be composed of the offi- 
cers and teachers, and shall be called the Sunday-school ‘Teach- 
ers’ Association of Berkeley Temple. 

SECTION 2.—The officers shall be : the Pastors (¢x oficic), the 
General Superintendent, the General Assistant Superintendent, the 
Superintendents of Departments, the Secretaries, the Treasurer, 
the Librarian, and the Ushers, and their respective assistants. 









ae IT, 


a—1roralt UTR QE. OFFICERS... 

e general management of the Sunday-schocl in all de- 
rents. 

SECTION 2.—The General Assistant Superintendent shall assist 

the Superintendent, and, in his absence, discharge the duties of the 

General Superintendent. 

SECTION 3.—The Superintendent of each Department shall 
have charge, in conjunction with the General Superintendent, of 
the department to which he is appointed. 

SECTION 4.—The Assistant Superintendents shall assist in the 
work of the department to which they are appointed, and perform 
the duties of the Superintendent in his absence. 

SECTION 5.—The Recording Secretary shall keep the records 
of the Sunday-school, issue all notices, and report at each monthly 
meeting. 

SECTION 6.—The Enrolling Secretary shall make and keep-an 
accurate enrollment of the school. 

SECTION 7.—The Department Secretaries shall record the at- 
tendance of their respective departments, and present a report at 
each session of the school, and furnish a copy to the Recording 
Secretary, and render such assistance to the Treasurer as may be 
necessary or desired by him. 

SECTION 8.—The Treasurer shall receive and hold all funds 
belonging to the Sunday-school, keep an accurate account of the 
same, pay them out only on order of the Finance Committee, 
report the collections of the school at each session, and make a 
report of all receipts and expenditures at each monthly meeting. 
He shall be the custodian of all property of the school. 

SECTION 9.—It shall be the duty of the Librarian to have 
charge of the distribution of books, according to rules decided 
upon by the Library Committee, and shall report at the annual 
meeting the condition of the library. 

SECTION 1to.—The duties of the Ushers and their assistants 
shall be to welcome strangers and visitors, and to introduce them 
to the proper persons, to attend the doors during the exercises, 
and, in general, to co-operate with the officers in maintaining 
order and the dignity of the school. 


ARTICLE III. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

SECTION 1.—The following Standing Committees shall be ap- 
pointed annually : 

(1.) Committee on Finance. 

(2.) Committee on Library. 

(3.) Executive Committee. 

SECTION 2.—The Finance Committee shall consist of three 
members, whose duty it shall be to devise ways and means for ob- 
taining the necessary funds for the school. They shall apjrove 
all bills for the Sunday-school work, and no bills shall be paid or 
money contributed without such approval. All requests and ap- 
peals for contributions to outside objects shall he submitted to 
them for approval. If approved, they shall be reported and 
récommended at a regular monthly meeting for*action. The 
Treasurer shall be a member of this Committee. 

SECTION 3.—The Library Committee shall consist of three 
members, who, in conjunction with the Institute, shall be cus- 


whe Pre 
to have 
party 


todians of the library during their term of office. They shall 
make rules, subject to the approval of the Superintendent, for the 
distribution of books on Sunday, and shall also see that the 
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elders of the church “ule addresses, and a fine flag 
was thrown to the breeze. while hundreds of scholars 
sang ‘‘ America,’ the church bell chiming in. The 


one time, when such a review was conducted, the chij, 
dren even stood up in their eagerness to see when the 
paralytic was about to be lowered. 


library books are kept in good condition, In conjunction with 
the Library Committee of the [nstitute they shall from time to 
time purchase books, reporting names and character of same at 
the regular meetings. They shall also confer with the Library 
Committee of the Institute as to the distribution of books on week 
evenings. ‘The Librarian shall be a member of this: Committee. 

SECTION 4.—The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
Superintendents, the Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and they 
Chairman of the Standing Committees, who shall consider and 
feport matters for the welfare of the school, and shall have power 
to take action on important matters that may arise between regu- 
lar meetings. 


scholars paid for the flag by a speciai offering. The children themselves may aid in preparing the 
review. During one Christmas quarter, the children jg 
a certain school were given each Sunday, at the close of 
the lesson, a paper bell. During the week, they drew 
upon these bells a portion of the blackboard work useq 
by the teacher, and wrote the Golden Texts. One 
letter was also given them to put upon their bells as ay 
initial letter for the thought of the day.. They watcheg 
with interest to see what these letters would spell, and 
were delighted to find, when completed, the words 
‘«Gospel Chimes.’ At the end of the quarter, thes 
bells were tied together into little booklets, and wer 
used in the reviewing of the lessons on Christmas Sun. 
day. The children prize these little bell-booklets x 
souvenirs. 

The review for the present quarter might nicely be 
made in the form of a book. The lessons are all takey 
from the Book of Matthew. A review book can be 
made by fastening together twelve leaves, or sheets 0 
bristol- board, between covers of cardboard. A con 
venient size to handle is eleven by fourteen inches. Upon 
the twelve leaves draw simple designs, illustrating the 
lessons from the story of Jesus’ life. The cover of the 
book might be lettered ‘‘ The Story of the Life of Jesus," 
by Matthew. 

Another way of reviewing is by means of the stereop 
ticon. Colored lantern-slides may be obtained like the 
lithograph pictures in use in many” primary depart 
ments, and simple slides may be made by scratching 
the designs upon sheets of gelatin, and mounting b 
tween glass. 

During the quarter, if the teacher is on the alert, sh 
will find many little illustrations and suggestions to u¢ 
in adding interest to the review lesson. 

Sometimes a song, embodying the selected thou 
for the quarter, may be taught from Sunday to Sunda 
and sung on review Sunday in connection with the lessa 


A good review requires much time and thought mw) 
tae part OF Ure -veacirer, Ut TAILNTUT Work for the 
meets its reward in his «Well done, good..and faith 
servant.’’ 


lew Haven, Conn. 




















Reviews, and How to Prepare Them 


ARTICLE 

SECTION 1.—Regular meetings of the Association shall be held 
on the second Wednesday of each month, from September to June 
inclusive. The meeting in December of each year shall be the 
annual meeting, at which shall be held the election of officers. 

SECTION 2.—Special meetings may be called by the Superin- 
tendent at his discretion, or by the Secretary upon written request 
of five members of the Association, 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS, 

At the annual meeting the following officers shall be chosen by 
ballot : 

General Superintendent. 

General Assistant Superintendent 

Superintendents of Departments, 

Secretaries. 

Treasurer. 

Librarian. 

Chief Usher. 

All other officers and their assistants shall be appointed by the 
head of their respective departments, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 

All officers shall assume their respective positions January 1, 
and continue until their successors are elected. 


ARTICLE VI. 
SECTION 1.—Nine members shall constitute a quorum. 


» SECTION 2.—Notices of each regular meeting shall be given in 
the Sunday-school, and sent to each absent member Dy mail. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Amendments to this Constitution may be made. only at a regu- 


lar meeting, and with the « consent of Guar fourths of the members 
-_——— ———— er : 
present and voting, provided that noti mendment has 


Boston, Mass. 


By Lucy G. Stock 


N THE course of our Sunday-school lessons, as in 
other things, there are opportunities for retrospec- 
tion. Looking backward often helps us in our journey 
forward. So we have, at the end of every three months, 
what we call our ‘‘ Quarterly Review.’’ 

I have called it looking backward, yet it is something 
more than that. A review is not only a second view of 
each lesson, but it is a new view, in that we view each 
lesson in its relation to every other lesson, and, uniting 
them, we gain another view. 

The value of reviews in our teaching work is evident. 
The child’s memory from the psychological standpoint is 
not very strong ; so it requires constant repetition to fix 
the truths which we have tried to teach. The reviews 
are a great aid in thus emphasizing and fixing these 
truths, They are also an aid to the teacher in testing 
the knowledge gained by the little ones. The children 
will quickly show which lessons have most interested 
and impressed them. ‘During one quarter, the lesson 
upon the healing of the paralytic occurred. Upon 
review Sunday, when the teacher came to that lesson, a 
tiny little fellow in the kindergarten class was very eager 
to tell the story. He was allowed to do so, and toh 
every incident of the story which had so much impressed 
him. . The teacher soon learned the reason for his in- 


HRESB AREA A RAH SP LEss son, f for f, when he had finished, 


*T Temetivercu te 
cause I broke in the roof.’’ In the teaching of the les- 


son, a little pasteboard model of an Oriental house had 
en used, and, when telling the story of the lowering 
naralytic, the teacher had allowed this little boy CF 
to break in the r 
; : ( a ae Parents wh i “ 

This looking backward, and noting the progress made, eesshing Shen, > hd yen ine 
stimulates both teachers and scholars to put forth even _ the ee hea Se th = 3 se 
greater effort. It is like noting the progress made by the the cradle roll. The tears ioe 8s Se a 4 ; 
milestones along the road. . 7 , ae 

In some schools, the reviews are looked forward to as ~<a ee of iP pe ae 
being the most interesting lesson of the entire quarter, ine Sin Chad aE ing ” ae ese - 
and rightly forming the climax of the teaching. In pn slate d 5 ait _ pepnnntant ‘os 
contrast to this, how many teachers, as well as scholars, telogh aie ae 18 aoe writes —_ “i cradle . 
— ores ge | This is due to poor preparation. little Ne prt pe wee pn Chdseken abt | Seer a 

€ question then ari \. 5 

‘ew | 4 x - = ee ty Bow i prepare a ve on birthdays, when the regular primary children receive 
view lesson. Don't wait until the end of the quarter to ducle cuttin: 6 to bind th b 
prepare it. Begin at the beginning with a pre-view of school. Of course, eg ga th “4 wag a 
the lessons, selecting one central truth, and noting how one: fer the fant ti d eee 7 
the various lessons are related to it. The superinten- Siniiines eoith if on 8 * SOR: Maye Mpough 
dent of a department will find it very helpful to her in Sponge Sivies: ne secon See ee ae sure 8 
her work if she provides her class teachers with copies pee seals sag etertates es , 
. wal Page Chay may Lave tine to prepare their Satins the whole family » aoe Gan oa here 
essons in accordance with her plan. a 

. : I i i 20 

The thought of M. C, Hazard is a suggestive one, pat ere Seay ar se apared st na _ 7 
that ‘‘a review is like an apple ; it takes three months little aaa "oO ve eBay 8 d rad hy o 
to ripien:"* . ine at the ‘li 

To have a good review on the thirteenth Sunday mepenes wee Fre: yours old." Eide name: wae. placed 
there must be a good pr@view, or outline of the quar- Pin — Sieciwsledic. an ere m3 “A pg - 
ter’s work, ready for the first Sund eee Os 

Dy Ke une Oe poo-et, Pitt dings “ili ‘be s- three children were brought into the primary class, and 
compliahid, « F tent, dhe leteass wilt bates cunaidieed anid two mothers are likely to join classes in the main school. 
associated that the child’s thought will be led easily and 
naturally from one lesson to the next, and the lessons 
will be more readily retained in the memory ; second, 
the child will gain a knowledge of the lessons as a series ; 
third, the foundation for a good review is being laid 
each Sunday. 
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‘‘ Fourth. of-July Sunday’’ is often 
fittingly celebrated in Sunday-schools, 
and the Sunday nearest our’ national 
birthday is sometimes called Patriotic Sunday. In 
Stirring times like these, which call out patriotism, Sun- 
day-schools are more likely than ever to celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day on Sunday, July 3. A suggestive program 
was carried out, last year, in Trinity Reformed Bible 
School of Dayton, Ohio, of which V. P. Van Horne is 
superintendent, and was as follows : 


Pourth-of- 
July Service 





Trinity Reformed Bible School. 


Patriotic Sunday, July 5. 

8.30. Decoration of class room with flags by members of the 
classes. 

9.00 Regular opening exercises of school. 

9-20. Entrance of intermediate and primary departments. 

PROGRAM, 

Primary Department.—O praise the Lord, all ye nations; 
praise him, all ye people. 

Intermediate Department —Psalm 117. 

Junior Deparimeut,—Deuteronomy 4 : 5-9. 

Senior Department.— Psalm 67. 

Ail—Happy is that people that is in such a case ; 
is that people whose God is the Lord, 

“Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Solo, 
school. 

Withdrawal of primary department. 

“Our Country's Flag,’’ Daisy Jewell. 

Quartet, ‘‘ Our Flag,’ Lizzie O' Neill, Blanche Burnette, T. N. 
Rupley, D. I. Prugh. 

* America."’ 

Prayer. 

9.40. Lesson for the day. 

To.10. Reports, announcements. 

10.20, Closing. 


yea, happy 


Edna Morton; chorus, 


So 


Offerings for missions every Sunday 
the whole year through are made i0 
"several classes in the Sunday-school 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy Apo 
tles in Philadelphia. In one class, on the Sunday after 
Easter, the teacher obtained a mite-box, in which th¢ 
members of the class each Sunday place the amounts they 
wish to give for missions, the class offering, the objet 
of which is previously announced, being collected in the 
usual way. This box is retained till Lent, when its ©o™ 
tents are added to the Lenten offerings of the school: 


These offerings are presented at Easter, and given to th¢ 
Board of Missions. 


Missionary 
Offerings Every 


Sunday 


Flag Raising Flag raisings for public schools, and 

on a Sunday-School recently for churches, have become 
Building common, and the idea is now being 

used by the Sunday-school. The Harper Memorial 
Presbyterian school, Twenty-ninth Street and Susque- 
hanna Avenue, Philadelphia, on a recent Sunday, after 
the regular study ef the lesson, fofmed in procession and 
marched out of their building, sang «‘ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings fiow,"’ 


There are various kinds of reviews which are useful in 
the primary department, the most common being the 
blackboard and picture reviews in connection with ques- 
tioning and word-picturing. 

Where the lessons are suitable, there is no review 
more interesting to the little ones than word-picturing, 
the teacher picturing the lessons, and allowing the chil- 
a prayer was offered, two dren to tell whigh lesson she has been describing. At 
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used Lesson Calendar 
One Second Quarter, 1898 
S aq ;. April gs—The Woman of Canaan... ........ Matt..a5: 21-31 
ched , Sufferings of Jesus Foretold .... . . Matt. 16:.21-28 
2. April 10. — { Or, Tis Resutrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
ang 3. April 17.—The Transfiguration. ....... +... Matt. 27: 1-9 
vords 4 April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness ......... Matt. 18 ; 2f-35 
5. May-t.—The Triumphal OE RCN oe Ret Matt. 21 : 6-16 
these 6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast. ...........4+. Matt. 22: 1-14 
were q. May 15.—Watchfulmess .. 22... 2 ae ee ees Matt. 24 : 42-5 
m 8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment. ....:..... Matt. 25: 31-46 
Sun 9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... . 2. 2-6 - as Matt. 26 : 17-30 
ts ag xo. June 5.—Jesus Condemned ............. Matt. 27: 11-26 
31. June 12.—Jesus Crucified .. 2.01 1 2 eee ewes Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord .... 2... 220 Matt. 28 : 8-20 
ly be 13. June 26.—Review. aie 
taken 
an be Third Quarter, 1898 am 
ts 1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided. ........-. 1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
‘ 2. July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet... . .. 4+... . ¥ Kings 17: 1-16 
. CONe 3. July 17.—Elijah on Carmel... 2... 1.1. 1 Kings 18: 30-39 
Upon 4. July 24.—Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement. . . . 1 Kings 19: 1-16 
5. July 31.—Naboth’s Vineyard. ........... 1 Kings 21 : 4-16 
lg the 6. August 7.—Elijah’s Spiriton Elisha. ........ 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
of th 7. August 144.—The Shunammite’sSon ........ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
8. August 2r.—Naaman Healed............ 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
esus," 9. August 28.—Elisha at Dothan ........... 2 Kings 6: 8-18 
10, September 4.—The Death of Elisha... ..... 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
11. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence. . . . 2... 2 wees Amos 6: 1-8 
CreOp 12. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . . . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 
ke th 13. September 25.—Review. 
lepart AAQY 
itchin 4 













Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 26.—Review 
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§ D6 
rt, sh 
to us 
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™ 
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ECALL the analysis of the Gospe] adopted at the outset : 
I, Preparation for the Gospel of the Kingdom ; II. Its 
’roclamation ; III, Its Consummation. Review the separate 


studies in each part to notice how each contributes to the pur- 
pose of the Gospel > namely, ‘Siow tra yesus™ ; 


ot simply in spite of his rejection by the Jews, but proved to 
be such by that rejection.’’ 

In particular, in Part I (1 : 1 to 4 : 16), consider how the 
genealogy of Jesus and the story of his infancy assert his right to 
the Messianic title on Jewish grounds, and mark the fulfilment 
of Scripture in many things unwelcome to Jewish preconcep- 
tions, and the humble godliness of the environment of his 
earliest years, so in keeping with the simple gospel which 


uated 
quen 
lium @ 


th Con later he proclaimed to the, people. Consider also the pre- 
h usetts) paratory significance of the call to repentance by John the 
e delin Itaptist. Consider thé preparation of Jesus himself by his 
of this own act of self-consecration, the clear call to a Messianic 
dle roll work, and the victory over the temptation to adopt less heavenly 
nd tha conceptions of a Messianic ministry than his Father was re- 
vealing to him, 
a - In Part II (4:17 to 16 : 20), consider how, after such full pre- 
ne paration, the gospet of the kingdom was proclaimed by him ; the 
y to the general ministry of healing and preaching in Galilee ; his teach- 
he litde@ ing of the new religious thought and practice which must char- 
igh the acterize the kingdom (chaps. 5-7) ; and the record of that’min- 
sure 0 istry of healing (chaps. 8; 9) which commended his message 
tes the to the multitudes.’ Consider the beginning of official opposi- 
means tion (9 : 1-17), and its result in the multiplied ministry through 
school the mission of the Twelve (9 : 35 to 10 : 15), with the gen- 
1 the eral setting forth of the opposition awaiting the disciple as 
- well as the Master at the hands: of the ungodly (10 : 16 to 
¥ got 7 11:1). Consider how the spirituality of the kingdom was 
«Tittle emphasized by the answer to John the Baptist’s question, and 
aced on by Jesus’ commendation of John (chap. 11).. Note also Jesus’* 
ay, and feeling of superiority to the opposition, his sadness because - 
2 result, of it, and. his yearning invitation to needy souls. Consider 


ss, and the light thrown on the newer religious life by Jesus’ replies 


school. to the Pharisaic criticism of his attitude toward the sabbath, and 

his rebuke of official blasphemy, closing with the recognition of 

the obediegt as his nearest kin (chap. 12). Consider the new 
Sunday method which follows—the parable—as an evidence that the 
nade in ministry was beginning to narrow itself, and leave the repre- 
y -S¢ hool sentative Jews out of account, though there is yet no breaking 
y Apos- through the lines of Jewish life (10 : 5; 15 : 24). Consider 
m after how John’s death led to the withdrawal of Jesus from work in 


Galilee (chap. 14), his sharper conflict with the leaders 
(chap. 15), and his journeys to the north, still ministering to 
the needy, but seemingly wishing to be alone with his disci- 
ples; and mark the culmination of this period of withdrawal 
and private teaching in the great tonfession (16 : 13-20). A 
few have learned the first lesson ; now a harder one is to be 
Set for them. 

In Part III (16 : 21 to 28 : 20), consider this new lesson, — 
necessity of the death of the Messiah, its seeming absurd- 
to the disciples, its confirmation in the transfiguration, its 


ich the 
nts they 
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reiterated announcement by Jesus (16: 21 to 17 : 27). Con- 
sider the special preparation of the disciples for the life in the 
church (chap. 18), and the journey to Jerusalem, which Jesus 
sought to impress on the disciples as his going to death, 
though they dreamed that it should have another issue (comp. 
20 : 20-28). Consider the seeming confirmation of the disci- 
ples’ ideas in the triumphal entry, the rude shock to them in 
Jesus’ uncompromising opposition to the men of power, their 
effort to find relief in the more glorious future (chap. 24). 
Mark also Jesus’ calm confidence and sense. of superiority in 
all these experiences, and his exh'bition of the divine in him 
in his conduct and words. -Consider the simple and powerful 
story of the last supper, Gethsemane, the betrayal, the trial 
and death, the seeming victory of opposition, and the equally 
simple. and powerful setting forth of the utter failure of the 
Jews to invalidate Jesus’ Messianic claim, as seen in the resur- 
rection, 

Consider how this picture of the ministry, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus leads naturally up to the large commission 
of 28: 19f., though, during the ministry, Jesus had kept 
scrupulously within Jewish lines (10:5; 15 : 24). Recall 
the many ways in which the evangelist has shown fulfilment 
of prophecy in aspects of the life and ministry objectionable 
to Jewish prejudice. Consider how the whole narrative has 
shown the unfitness of the Jewish people for the gospel of the 
kingdom because of their hardness of heart. And then con- 
sider how inevitably the gospel appears as an argument for 
the wider preaching of the good news. It is addressed ob- 
viously to Jewish readers, to those who have accepted Jesus 
as Messiah, but apparently to those who have been perplexed 
by the freedom with which the gospel had been offered to the 
Gentiles. Compare Paul’s argument in Romans 9 to 11, and 
the argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. See, on the 
purpose of the Gospel, Professor E. D, Burton, D.D., in the 
Biblical World for February, 1898. 

If it is true that this Gospel was written as an argument, as 
the Gospel of John avowedly was (20 : 30f.), what a com- 
fortable évidence it gives us that, in the earliest days, it was 


' the whole self-revelation of Jesus—his life and teaching, and 


his death and resurrection—that wae the Gual appeal In Matters 
of Christian thought, 
Rusu RHEEs, 


. Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 





Lesson 13, June 26, 1898 
Second Quarterly Review 


Home Readings 


* M.—Matt, 15 : 21-31. 
T.—Matt, 21 : 6-16, 
W.—Matt, 22: 1-14. 
T.—Matt, 25 : 31-46. ‘The day of judgment. 
F.—Matt. 26 : 17-30. The Lord's Supper. 
S.—Matt. 27: 35-50. Jesus crucified. 
S.—Matt. 28 : 8-20. ‘The risen Lord. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


The woman of Canaan, 
The triumphal entry. 
The marriage feast. 


ASA 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 
I. THE WOMAN OF CANAAN. 
Then came she and worshipped him,-saying, Lord, help me. 
—Matt, 15 : 25. 
2. SUFFERINGS OF JESUS FORETOLD. 
He was bruised for our iniquities.—/sa. 57 : 5. 
3. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.—/John 7 : 74. 
4. A LESSON ON FORGIVENESS. 
Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.—Zuke 6 - 37. 
5. THE TRIGUMPHAL ENTRY. 
Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.—A/att. 21 - 9g. 
6. THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 
Come ; for all things are now ready.—/wuhe 14 : 17. 
7. WATCHFULNESS. 
Watch. therefore ; for -ye know.not what hour your Lord 
doth come,—Afatt. 24 > 42. 
8. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
He shall reward every.man according to his works. — Matt. 
16: 27. 
9. THE LORD'S. SUPPER. 
As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till he come.—s Cor. 11 : 26. 
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10. JESUS CONDEMNED. 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.—s Tim, 
Fs 2g. 
Il, JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.—z Cor. 
aS": 3; 
12. THE RISEN LORD, 


I am he that liveth, and was dead : 


and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore,—Aev, z - 78. 


I 3. REVIEW. , 
Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. —Jude 21, 


Topics and Outlines 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
1. Toric; Rewarding the Appeal of Faith, 


ee 1. Rewards for One. 
OUTLINE : bs Rewards for Many. 


2. Topic: Sacrificing for the Higher Good. 


sp. J 1. (Jesus Suffering for Men, 
OUTLINe : ta Men Suffering for Jesus, 


3 Toric : Revealing the Heavenly Glory. 
fi. A Heavenly Vision, 
2. A Divine Endorsement, 


4. Toric: Illustrating True Forgiveness. 


OUTLINE : 


I. Forgiveness Required. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Forgiveness Exercised, 
3. Severity Punished, 
5. Toric: Assuming Kingly Prerogatives, 
f 1. On the Journey. 
2. In the Temple. 
6. Toric: Proffering the Gospel’s Benefits. 
1. Gospel Offers Refused. 
2. Gospel Offers Resisted. 
3. Gospel Offers Accepted. 
4. Gospel Offers Perverted. 
7. Toric: Urging Constant Vigilance. 
: >. J 1. Vigilant Service Commended. 
OurTLine : Negligent Service Condemned. 
8. Topic : Foretelling Reward and Penalty. 
PSE RIE EV EY &. The ITnngwwe eet O-~~-— 4 --- 
(3. The Wicked Punished, 
9. Toric ; “Establishing the Commemorative Supper, 
1. Eating the Passover, 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Exposing the Traitor. 
3. Establishing the Supper, 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : | 


10, Toric: Enduring Unjust Condemnation. 


1. The Marvelous Prisoner, 


OutTLine: 4 7" The Wretched Choice. 


. 3. The Popular Clamor. 


4. The Base Decision, 


11, Toric; Suffering upon the Cross, 
| 1. Crucifixion, 
OUTLINE: 42. Mockery. 

3. Death. 

12. Toric: Living after Death. 


1. The Early Disclosures, 
OUTLINE : 2. The Invented Story. 
3. The Final Disclosures. 


AY 
Review Bible-Lights * 


Lesson 1.—Superinicndent; And Jesus went out thence, 
and withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon. And behold, 
a Canaanitish woman came out from those borders, and cried, 
saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David; my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil. But he answered 
her not a word (Matt. 15 : 21-23). 

Scholars; Then came she and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, help me (Matt. 15 : 25). 

Teachers: The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up (Jas. § : 15). ‘ 

All; Jesus answered, . . . O woman, great is thy faith: be 
it done unto thee even as thou wilt {Matt. 15 : 28). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent: From that time began Jesus 
to shew unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusa- 
lem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and the third day be raised up (Matt. 
16 : 21). 

Scholars : He was bruised for our iniquities (Isa. §3 : 5). 

Teachers: The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
and with his stripes we are healed (Isa. 53 : 5). 

All: O Lord, have mercy upon me: heal my soul ; for I 
have sinned against thee (Psa. 41 : 4). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into a high mountain apart : and he was 





1 Nore.—Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed on 
single sheets for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of The 
Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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transfigured before them: and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his garments became white as the light (Matt. 17 : 1, 2). 

Scholars; We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father (John 1 : 14). 

Teachers: We were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For he 
received from God the Father honour and glory (2 Pet. 1: 16, 
17). 

All: Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory (Exod. 33 : 18). 

Lesson 4.— Superintendent; Then came Peter, and said 
to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
fergive him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, Until seventy times 
even (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 

Scholars » Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven (Luke 6 : 37). 

Teachers: lf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 6 : 15). 

All: Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors (Matt. 6 : 12). 

Lesson 5.— Superintendent: And the most part of the 
multitude spread their garments in the way; and others cut 
branches from the trees, and spread them in the way. And 
the multitudes that went before him, and that followed, cried, 
saying (Matt. 21 : 8, 9),— ; 

Scholars; Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord (Matt. 21 : 9). 

Teachers: Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
(i Tim. 1: 15). 

All: As for me, 1 will call apon God ; and the Lord shall 
save me (Psa. 55 : 16). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a certain king, which made a marriage feast for 
his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bid- 
den to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 : 2, 3). 


Scholars: Come; for all things are now ready (Luke 
14: 17). 
Teachers ; O taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed 


is the man that trusteth in him (Psa. 34 ; 8). 

Ail: How sweet are thy words unto my taste t yoo, cweeter 
than honey to my mouth ! (Psa. 119 : 103.) 

Lesson 7.—Superinfendent: But know this, that if the 
master of the house had known in what watch the thief was 
coming, he would have watched, and would not have suffered 
lor In an hour that ye tink net weé"Son 61 man Cometh TMalt: 
24 : 43, 44). 

Scholars ; Watch therefore ; for ye know aot what hour 
your Lord doth come (Matt. 24 : 42). 

Teachers ; The Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels ; and then shall he render unto every 
man according to his deeds (Matt. 16 : 27). 

Ail; We make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to 
be well-pleasing unto him (2 Cor. 5 : 9). 

Lesson 8.—Superinéendent: But when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall 
be gathered all the nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left (Matt. 25 : 31-33). 

Scholars: He shall reward every man according to his 
works (Matt. 16 : 27). 

Teachers: We must all be made manifest before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad (2 Cor. § : 10). 

Aili: The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night 
(1 Thess. § : 2). 

Lesson 9.— Superintendent: And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to 
the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he 
took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins (Matt. 26 : 26-28). 

Scholars: As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

Teachers ; Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of 
the bread, and drink of the cup (1 Cor. 11 : 28). 

Aili; Let the .. . meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord (Psa. 19 : 14). 

Lesson 10.— Superintendent: And all the people answered 
and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. Then 
released he unto them Barabbas: but Jesus he scourged and 
delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 25, 26). 

Scholars : Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
(2 Tim. 1 : 15). 

Teachers > Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 

Ail; Lord, save me (Matt. 14 : 30). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent: Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the land unti! the ninth hour. 
And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?. .. And Jesus cried again with 
& loud voice, and yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27 : 45, 46, 50). 
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Scholars: Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures (1 Cor. 15 : 3)- 

Teachers: He died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again (2 Cor. § : 15). 

All: To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1 : 21). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And Jesus came to them 
and spake unto them, saying,-All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world 
(Matt. 28 : 18-20). 

Scholars : 1 am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, bebold 
I am alive for evermore (Rev. 1 : 18). 

Teachers : Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 

All: Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 
me at that day (2 Tim. 4: 8). 

-— 


Superintendent: The grace of our Lerd Jesus Christ be 
with you (Rom, 16 : 20). 


ASH 
Recapitulation 


OR six months the life of Jesus has been under considera- 

tion. ‘The general topic and the Golden Text for the 

two quarters have been the same. The summary of the first 

of these periods appeared with the review work for March 27. 
For the quarter now ending it may be set forth thus : 


Jesus Enlightening the World 


1. Rewarding the Appeal of Faith. 
2. Sacrificing for the Higher Good. 
. Revealing the Heavenly Glory. 

. Iliustrating True Forgiveness. 

» Accuming Kingly Prerogatives. 

. Proffering the Gospel’s Benents, 
. Urging Constant Vigilance. 

. Foretelling Reward and Penalty. 
9: Establiningahs. Commsanensune SUPPer: 
11. Suffering upon the Cross. 

12. Living after Death. 


Golden Text: **I am the light of the world ” (John 8 : 12). 

Lesson 1.—In the woman of Canaan and the multitudes 
who thronged Jesus at the Sea of Galilee he appears ‘‘ Re- 
warding the Appeal of Faith.’? He has (1) Rewards for One, 
and (2) Rewards for Many, so that, alone or in companies, we 
may seek him and be blessed. 

Lesson 2.—The wisdom of ‘ Sacrificing for the Higher 
Good”’ is here illustrated. It appears pre-eminently in (1) 
Jesus Suffering for Men, and as clearly, though on a lower 
plane, in (2) Men Suffering for Jesus. The example Jesus 
set in this respect is for universal imitation. 

Lesson 3.—For ‘‘ Revealing the Heavenly Glory” the 
events of this lesson are unrivaled. (1) A Heavenly Vision, 
in the glory of Jesus and his companionship, was overwhelm- 
ing ; but (2) A Divine Endorsement, by the cloud symbol and 
the approving voice, perfected the disclosure, and gave Jesus 
pre-eminence above all others, 

Lesson 4.—Here is a practical lesson ‘Illustrating True 
Forgiveness.’’ In the direct teaching we see (1) Forgiveness 
Required ; in the parabolic enforcement we see (2) Forgive- 
ness Exercised most generously, and (3) Severity Punished 
most bitterly, as a warning to all who indulge that spirit 
rather than its opposite, 

Lesson 5.—Jesus now approaches his end, so far as his life 
in the flesh is concerned, and therefore appears ‘‘ Assuming 
Kingly Prerogatives.’’ This he does (1) On the Journey to 
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Jerusalem, honored by the multitudes and greeted by their ° 


plaudits ; and (2) In the Temple, from which he expels those 
who profaned it, and where he silenced those who had the 
official right to speak. 

Lesson 6.—Here the Lord would show men what is in- 
volved in ‘ Proffering the Gospel’s Benefits.”” God gra- 
ciously offers them, and urges their acceptance, but by 
various persons the gospel offers are (1) Refused, (2) Re- 
sisted, (3) Accepted, and (4) Perverted. The parable por- 
trays in brief the doings and destiny of each class. 

Lesson 7.—In view of his certain coming for judgment, and 
of the utter uncertainty of the time, the Lord is emphatic in 
‘* Urging Constant Vigilance.”” He makes two points; 
namely, (1) Vigilant Service Commended, and (2) Negligent 
Service Condemned. 

Lesson 8.—Here the Lord appears ‘‘ Foretelling Reward 
and Penalty.’’ There are three impressive scenes,—(1) The 
Judgment Opened, (2) The Righteous Rewarded, and (3( 
The Wicked Punished. 

Lesson 9,—His last hours have come, and he occupies a 
liberal share of these priceless moments in ‘‘ Establishing the 
Commemorative Supper.’’ The lesson verses include three 


distinct events : (1) Eating the Passover, after the manner of 
all devout Israelites ; (2) Exposing the Traitor, who seems 
after this to have withdrawn; and (3) Establishing the Sup- 
per, which has survived the ages, and is to-day more widely 
revered than ever. | 


ing upon the Cross.’’ 
there is presented (1) Crucifixion; (2) Mockery; (3) Death. 


Lord is presented * Living after Death.’’ 
Early Disclosures at the tomb, (2) The Invented Story to ex- 
plain the disappearance of the body, and (3) The Final Dis. 
closures, in Whigh the transcendent glory of the Lord and the 
splendid outlook of his kingdom are shown. 


World,” and are made sure that he spoke truly when he said, 












































































































Lesson 10,—In the hands of his foes, after the bitter scenes 


attendant on his betrayal, Jesus appears ‘‘ Enduring Unjust 
Condemnation.’”’ 
ous Prisoner, whom none could convict or comprehend, 
Then comes (2) The Wretched Choice of the biased popu. 
lace ; then (3) The Popular Clamor, bordering on riot, which 
Pilate feared as a discredit to his administration ; and finally 
(4) The Base Decision, which officially liberated the murderer 
Barabbas, and condemned to death the spotless Son of God, 


He stands at. Pilate’s bar (1) The Marve). 


Lesson 11,—Here is that saddest of all views, ‘‘ Jesus Suffer. 
In the simplest and most direct way 


Lesson 12.—But the crowning ‘glory now appears. The 
There are (1) The 


In all these lessons we see ‘‘ Jesus Enlightening the 
** I am the light of the world” (John 8 : 12). 
ASASY 


Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS hard to realize that the public work of our Lord was, 
| from the first, little more than a struggle between him and 
the religious leaders and authorities of the day, in which it 
was quite certain that he must speedily be crushed. The ex- 
citement created by John had alarmed them. They would 
have rejoiced had he stirred up national feeling, so as to give 
trouble to the Romans,—though as yet the Pharisees did not 
favor actual war for the law, and the Sadducees, still the 
ruling junta in the Jewish Church, though to their sorrow 
forced to seé members of the radicai Pharisee party intruding 
on the hitherto close Tory preserve of the sanhedrin, would 
not have been offended had he confined himself to vague geve- 

tes as a reformér of the public morals ; But that, ike wow 
prophet, he should have made bold to arraign even the 
priestly dignitaries and popular religionists of the time was 
dangerous. Abuses abounded, profitable corruption fattened 
multitudes, ** morality” was a word of very elastic meaning, 
the wellnigh universal ambition of all being to make a good 
thing of life, by fair means or foul. 

In this state of things, to have a priest who had forsaken — 
the temple for the wilderness, and was contented with locusis 
for food, draw aside the cloak of religious pretense from 
priest and layman alike, and denounce priests, bishops, and 
teachers alike as a viper brood (Matt. 3 : 7), boded ill for 
them, if the people caught his spirit. But Jesus from the first 
had shown that he was even more stern against the moral rot- 
tenness in the religious world than John had been, for at his 
very earliest appearance at Jerusalem he had actually taken the 
control of the temple into his own hands, and swept out all 
the traders to whom spaces had been rented in the sacred 
grounds. It was inevitable, therefore, that all the forces of 7 
the temple and the synagogue should rise against him, and 
that the must soon be overborne and share tht fate of his fore- 
runner. Hence we find him hiding in the outskirts of Phe- 
nician territory at the opening of the third year of his ministry, 
after having already fled from Judea to escape arrest (John 
4: I-3). 

From this time till his death the toils were daily closing 
round him. Even now he did not dare to rouse popular {uly 
by appearing to favor any but Jews,—the exclusive people of 
God, in their own opinion, —so that the Syrophenician woman 
had to overcome the bigotry even of his disciples by her won- 
drous faith before he could grant her prayer. 

The shadows of doom cover all the narratives of the Gos- 
pels henceforth. He begins to speak habitually to those 
round him about his approaching sufferings (Matt. 16 : 21-25). 
Then comes the revelation of the glory into which the cross 
was to introduce him, given to strengthen the disciples to bear 
their cross when it came (17; 1-9). Lessons of ideal spir- 
itual life became constant, as, among others, the duty of ¢x- 
haustless pity for the penitent transgressor (18 : 21-35). 
After a time we see the lowly procession of Palm Sunday 
(chaps. 20, 21), which prcclaimed his open assumption of the 
dignity of the Messiah. But with the passing day the light of 
joy and popularity fades. Presently we hear the disputes 
with the priestly dignitaries in the temple grounds, ending in 
the terrible parables in which it is unmistakably announced 
that the kingdom of God would be taken from Israel because 
it had rejected him, its Head, and that it would be opened to 
the hated Gentile nations (22 : 1-14). He tells his disciples 
that he would soon leave them, but only soon to return. /f 
ready and watchful, they would have his favor, but, if slothful 
and careless, his advent would be their unspeakable sorrow 
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ties, and as accepting the children’s praise. 
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(24: 42 51): That advent would be the signal, moreover, for 
the great assize, at whieh the future of all men would be fixed. 
Simple and unlearned as his hearers were, he has no 
thought of basing their favor, at that day, or their rejection, 
on their attainments in speculative theology, but on the prac- 
ucal illustration of their hearty obedience to his daily teaching 
that ‘‘love was the fulfilling of the law.’’ -** You will be wel- 
comed,”’ said he, **imto the joy of my Father, as you have 
shown more or less kindness to any brother suffering because 
he is my disciple.’? His religion he thus proclaimed to be 
the imitation of his own life, which was simply incarnate 
love, —a religion which dwells in the heart (25 : 31-46). 
Equally simple was the bond instituted by him at his last 
supper with his Galilean friends, at once to link them in a 
common brotherhood and to keep ever fresh in their memo- 
ries the dying love which had given his body and blood for 
them on the cross. He calls the thin passover bread his 
body, and the wine and water in the cup his blood, and tells 
them henceforth to imitage the rite of that evening, to link 
them to each other and to him. 
Bournemouth, England. 


| FAY 
Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE lessons of this quarter carry our thoughts along the 
T pathway to the cross, Their unity is in the Person 
whom they reveal; their progress, in his advance to Calvary. 

Lesson 1 teaches the omnipotence of persistent faith, We 
may almost say that the Canaanite mother is the principal 
figure in it. Christ takes a unique attitude in recognizing so 
fully the limitations of his earthly mission as to seem deaf 
to prayer and unmoved by pity. But his words have a sweet 
kernel below the rough husk, and while they do restrict his 
immediate work to Israel, the very name ‘‘ little dogs ”’ implies 
that Gentiles were of the household, and give the woman a 
handle, if she has faith to lay hold of it, and 
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The parable in Lesson 6 differs from Luke’s similar one 
both in details and in drift. The point of this one is the 
rejection by the Jews of God’s invitation, and its consequent 
transference to Gentiles, The first part brings out the patient 
repetition of the invitation, the worth of what God offered, — 
namely, festal abundance richly, supplying all need, the insan- 
ity of persistent refusal, its criminality, since a king’s invita- 
tion is a command, and its reason as being indifference rising 
from preoccupation and satisfaction with - material things. 
The second part is weighty with doom, and shows how the 
rejected invitation will pass over to the Gentiles, and Jerusa- 
lem and the Jewish polity be destroyed. The grand univer- 
sality of the Gospel call embraces ‘‘ bad and good,” and the 
bad are named first ; for its message is specially addressed 
to them, The fate of the unprepared guest teaches that mere 
outward acceptance of the invitation is as fatal as rejection. 
All, both bad and good, are invited, but the invited must be 


good—that is, clothed with righteousness—in order to 
partake. 


SUNDAY 


Lesson 7 sounds two trumpet calls, one to watchfulness 
and one to preparedness, both based on the certainty that 
Christ will come, and the uncertainty when. These shou/d 
lead to watchfulness ; but they often do lead to dulled expec- 
tance, as the illustration of the householder, who did not 
know when the thief would come, shows. The solemn liken- 
ing of what should be a joyful coming to the stealthy approach 
of a thief, suggests that it will rob some men of their wealth, 
and dig through the earthly house of this tabernacle. Christ 
will come some time. He may come at any time. There- 
fore wisdom says that we should look for him, and be ready 
at every time. The two pictures of the watchful and un- 
faithful servant were occasioned, as Luke tells, by a half- 
aggrieved question of Peter’s, The former teaches that 
higher privilege involves greater danger, and therefore de- 
mands greater watchfulness. We shall not be faithful unless 
we are watchful, The steady discharge of common tasks is 
the best proof that we are both, and the best posture in which 
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humility to be content with her assigned place. 
Her beautiful persistence, her noble shame- 
lessness, her quick perception of the opening 
given her, her willingness to be ‘‘a dog’’ or 
anything if only she could-gain her petition, 
her confidence leading her to bandy words 
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ful suppliant. And Christ delights to find in by 
her, or in us, that which allows him to let his 
heart have its way. 

The solemn teaching of Lesson 2 is that 
Christ must suffer to redeem us, and that we - 
must suffer if we are redeemed by him, His 
cross is not only the ground of our hope, it is 
the pattern for our imitation. To wish to save 
life is the sure way to lose it in the highest 
sense, and to surrender the lower is the sure 
way to win the higher life. A dead man has 
no good from mountains of wealth ; if we lose 
ourselves, we lose all, 

There are three stages in the great scene 
commonly called the transfiguration. First, 
we have the transfiguration proper, faint 
analogies of which are the glory that shone 
on Moses’ face and on Stephen’s ; but theirs 
was luster reflected from above, and Christ’s 
was light welling up from within. It came 
‘‘as he prayed ;”’ it was the pure soul making 
itself visible through the pure body. Perhaps 
such transformation occurred often, though 
but once seen, The appearance of Moses and 
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Elijah is the next stage, indicating that Jesus 
is Lord of dead and living, that in him Law and 
Prophets reach their end, and that the dim 
realm where the departed saints are gathered 
had knowledge of, and interest in, ‘‘ his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,’’ 
The divine Voice is the crowning third stage. 
It comes out of the bright cloud, the symbol of 
a present God; it proclaims the Father’s com- 
placence, it endorses Christ’s announcement 
of his death, and it summons us all to hear him, as the only 
Word of God, who is ever with us when Law and Prophets 
have passed away. 

Lesson 4 has one main thought,—that forgiven debtors are 
bound to forgive: Our debts are infinite, and each is great ; 
for a talent is ah enormous suth. God forgives freely. He 
's our pattern therein. If we, being forgiven, are unforgiving, 
our forgiveness is canceled. 

The royal procession in Lesson 5 is Christ’s deliberate pub- 
lishing of his claim to be Messiah. Its pathetic simplicity 
reveals the inmost nature of his dominion and character. He 





is a peaceful king, who has no worldly pomp. He has little 


delight in the crowd’s hosannas, but has tears in his eyes as 
he sees the citr, In the temple he reveals himself as the re- 
former of mercenary and corrupt religion, the healer of mis- 
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to be found by Jesus. The reward for faithful work is wider 
opportunity of better service. 
The Vision of Judgment in Lesson 8 seems best explained 
as referring to non-Christians, since they are distinguished 
from “‘ my brethren.”’ Jesus advances tremendous claims in 
it; for he asserts that he is judge, that he will come encom- 
passed by an atmosphere of glory, which is no less than divine, 
and attefided by “all the angels,’’ and that all pations shall 
be gathered before him. His unerring discrimination of char- 
acter parts them without a word spoken or a witness called. 
Iie knows all men, each man, and the whole of every man. 
He bids those on his right hand come nearer than their 
standing there, even to share his throne. His judgment is 
passed on conduct. That is true both as to Christians and 
non-Christians. The former are not saved by their works, 
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“* goats ’’ are surprised at the revelation of the inner meaning 
of their lives. Jesus as judge interprets men's actions to 
themselves. He is the brother of all the sorrowful and needy. 
His life is in his afflicted disciples, and pity or help extended 
to them touches him. 

Lesson 9 brings out three points. First, the singular pre- 
cautions in preparing the upper room, which may be an in- 
stance of Christ’s superhuman knowledge, but more probably 
are the result of previous arrangement with its occupant, and 
meant to baffle any attempt to capture Jesus. Next, we have 
the conversation as to the betrayer, Christ made the an- 
nouncement to relieve his own full heart, and perhaps as a 
last effort to win back Judas, The disciples’ questions teach 
the dark possibilities of evil in us all, and the wisdom of our 
recognizing these, while John’s question ** Who is it?”’ may 
teach us that, if we keep near Christ’s heart, we need not fear 
that we shall betray him. Judas had to ask like the others, 
and he alone heard Christ’s sad reply. The third point is the 
institution of the Supper, which is a witness of Christ’s esti- 
mate of his own authority in that he sweeps away the Pass- 
over celebration to make room for the rite commemorating 
himself, and of his estimate of the place which his death holds 
in his work, in that he wills that memory and faith should 
center and feed on it, and declares that by it a new covenant 
is established and sin remitted. The prophetic aspect of the 
Lord’s Supper is brought to the front, too, by the gracious 
promise of drinking the new wine with him in the future king- 
dom,—a reunion for which he longed, and which he has cer- 
tified to us. 

Jesus is all but dumb, and wholly passive before his judges 
(Lesson 10), He answers Pilate the question which he was 
entitled to ask, and will witness before him his claims. But 
that is all he says. The lesson deals with the miserable pros- 
titution of justice by Pilate, and the fierce fanaticism of the 
Jews. Pilate knew that ‘envy ’’ was the moving spring of 
the rulers ; he was warned by his wife’s dream. Conscience 
and affection drew him one way, but policy and love of place 
drew him the opposite, and he connived at murder to serve 
his selfish ends. Wainly he washed his hands, for * the blood 
of this righteous man” dyed them deepest crimson. His 
feeble attempt to get for Jesus the popular voice by pitting 
him against Barabbas, and the bitter jibes implied in his twice 
designating Jesus as ‘‘called Christ,’ show that he knew 


himself to be playing a contemptible part, even though pp tides 
kfulness 


Lesson 11 is fitter to be pondered with lowly than 
than to be commented on. Stolid legionaries and excited 
mockers fill the foreground, and the taunts of the latter igno- 
rantly proclaim the very glory of the cross ; for, precisely 
because Jesus saves others, he could not save himself, and | 
that ‘‘ could not’’ was really ‘‘ would not,’’ Just because 
he did not come down, have millions believed on him, and 
hailed him as their king. God did not deliver him then, just 
because God delighted in him. But the mockers made the 
least part of his sufferings, and the soldiers inflicted the 
slightest of his pains. That darkness over all the land was 
but a feeble symbol of the mirk midnight that lay on his sin- 
less spirit at that hour, when his soul made the offering for a 
world’s sin, and the sense of abandonment wrung from him 
the awful cry that spoke of deeper desolation than hath en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive. For us and all men 
he bore that separation from the Father, and then he died 
that he might live forever in filial union with his Father and 
ours, 
Matthew’s account of the resurrection touches very lightly 
on the appearances in Jerusalem, and cnlarges on the desper- 
ate attempt to account for the empty tomb, which only he 
tells. Both peculiarities are explicable from the consideration 
that his Gospel was emphatically for Hebrews, and set forth 
Jesus as the King of the Jews, To exhibit the attitude of the 
risen Lord ‘to Israel, and Israel’s to him, was therefore a 
natural close of such a Gospel, and the all but entire omission 
of Christ’s appearances in the Holy City, and the prominence 
given to Galilee as the scene of the great commission, tragi- 
cally enforce the fact of Israel’s rejection of, and therefore by, 
the risen Saviour. The last glimpse of the Jewish rulers 
shows them conniving at a lie ‘‘ gross asa mountain, open, 
palpable,’’ and the last glimpse of Jesus shows him as sending 
out his servants to bear the tidings of the kingdom to all the 
world, thus fulfilling his prediction that it should be taken 
from Israel, and given to ‘‘ a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.’’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


KSYS 
Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Seen Again 


N THE past quarter, we have studied a dozen posegregne 
| in a single chapter of the perfect life. They are as foliows 3 
1. A Gentile mother, in sore grief, is first strengthened in 
faith, and then perfectly satisfied by the release of her daughter 


but they are not saved without them. Both “sheep” and from slavery to a demon. 
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transfigured before them: and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his garments became white as the light (Matt. 17 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father (Jobn 1 : 14). 

Teachers: We were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For he 
received from God the Father honour and glory (2 Pet. 1: 16, 
17). 

All: Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory (Exod. 33 : 18). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Then came Peter, and said 
to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
fergive him ? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, Until seventy times 
seven (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 

Scholars » Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven (Luke 6 : 37). 

Teachers: Uf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 6 : 15). 

All: Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors (Matt. 6 : 12). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent; And the most part of the 
multitude spread their garments in the way; and others cut 
branches from the trees, and spread them in the way. And 
the multitudes that went before him, and that followed, cried, 
saying (Matt. 21 : 8, 9),— 

Scholars: Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord (Matt. 21 : 9). 

Teachers; Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
(1 Tim. 1 : 15). 

All; As for me, I will call upon God ; and the Lord shall 
save me (Psa. 55 : 16). 

Lesson 6.— Superintendent: The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a certain king, which made a marriage feast for 
his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bid- 
den to the marriage feast (Matt, 22 : 2, 3). 

Scholars : ; for all things are now ready (Luke 
14:17). . 

Teachers : O taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in him (Psa. 34 : 8), 

Ail: How sweet are thy words unto my taste t yoo, cweeter 
than honey to my mouth ! (Psa. 119 : 103.) 

Lesson 7.— Superintendent: But know this, that if the 
master of the house had known in what watch the thief was 
coming, he would have watched, and would not have suffered 
Wér in an hour that ye tink nét weé'Son 1 thant Cometh TMalt: 
24 : 43, 44)- 

Scholars : Watch therefore ; for ye know aot what hour 
your Lord doth come (Matt. 24 : 42). 

Teachers; The Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels ; and then shall he render unto every 
man according to his deeds (Matt. 16 : 27). 

Ali: We make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to 
be well-pleasing unto him (2 Cor. 5 : 9). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: But when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory: and before him shall 
be gathered all the nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left (Matt. 25 : 31-33). 

Scholars: He shall reward every man according to his 
works (Matt. 16 : 27). 

Teachers: We must all be made manifest before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad (2 Cor. § : 10). 

Aili; The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night 
(1 Thess. 5 : 2). 

Lesson 9.—.Superintendent: And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to 
the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he 
took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins (Matt. 26 : 26-28). 

Scholars: As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

Teachers ; Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of 
the bread, and drink of the cup (1 Cor. 11 : 28). 

Ali; Let the . . . meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord (Psa. 19 : 14). 

Lesson 10.— Superintendent: And all the people answered 
and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. Then 
released he unto them Barabbas: but Jesus he scourged and 
delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 25, 26). 

Scholars : Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners 
(1 Tim. 1 : 15). 

Teachers > Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sims (Matt. 1 : 21). 

Ail; Lord, save me (Matt. 14 : 30). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent: Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the land until the ninth hour. 
And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?. . . And Jesus cried again with 
a loud voice, and yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27 : 45, 46, 50), 
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Scholars: Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures (1 Cor, 15 : 3)- 

Teachers: He died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again (2 Cor. § : 15). 

All: To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1 : 21). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And Jesus came to them 
and spake unto them, saying, All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth, Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world 
(Matt. 28 : 18-20). 

Scholars : 1 am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, bebold 
I am alive for evermore (Rev. 1 ; 18). 

Teachers ; Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 

All: Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 
me at that day (2 Tim. 4: 8). 

-— 


Superintendent: The grace of our Lerd Jesus Christ be 
with you (Rom, 16 : 20). 


ASH 
Recapitulation 


R six months the life of Jesus has been under considera- 

tion. The general topic and the Golden Text for the 
two quarters have been the same. The summary of the first 
of these periods appeared with the review work for March 27. 
For the quarter now ending it may be set forth thus : 


Jesus Enlightening the World 


. Rewarding the Appeal of Faith. 
. Sacrificing for the Higher Good. 
. Revealing the Heavenly Glory. 

. Iliustrating True Forgiveness. 

+ Aceuming Kingly Prerogatives. 

. Proffering the Gospel’s Benents, 
. Urging Constant Vigilance. 

. Foretelling Reward and Penalty. 


» Esteblishingnghs Commsimoraune SUPPer 
11. Suffering upon the Cross. 
12. 


Living after Death. 

Golden Text: ‘*I am the light of the world ” (John 8 : 12). 

Lesson 1.—In the woman of Canaan and the multitudes 
who thronged Jesus at the Sea of Galilee he appears ‘ Re- 
warding the Appeal of Faith.’? He has (1) Rewards for One, 
and (2) Rewards for Many, so that, alone or in companies, we 
may seek him and be blessed. 

Lesson 2.—The wisdom of ‘ Sacrificing for the Higher 
Good” is here illustrated. It appears pre-eminently in (1) 
Jesus Suffering for Men, and as clearly, though on a lower 
plane, in (2) Men Suffering for Jesus. The example Jesus 
set in this respect is for universal imitation. 

Lesson 3.—For ‘‘ Revealing the Heavenly Glory” the 
events of this lesson are unrivaled. (1) A Heavenly Vision, 
in the glory of Jesus and his companionship, was overwhelm- 
ing ; but (2) A Divine Endorsement, by the cloud symbol and 
the approving voice, perfected the disclosure, and gave Jesus 
pre-eminence above al] others. 

Lesson 4.—Here is a practical lesson ‘ Illustrating True 
Forgiveness.’’ In the direct teaching we see (1) Forgiveness 
Required ; in the parabolic enforcement we see (2) Forgive- 
ness Exercised most generously, and (3) Severity Punished 
most bitterly, as a warning to all who indulge that spirit 
rather than its opposite, 
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Lesson 5.—Jesus now approaches his end, so far as his life 
in the flesh is concerned, and therefore appears ‘‘ Assuming 
Kingly Prerogatives.’’ ‘This he does (1) On the Journey to 
Jerusalem, honored by the multitudes and greeted by their 
plaudits ; and (2) In the Temple, from which he expels those 
who profaned it, and where he silenced those who had the 
official right to speak. 

Lesson 6.—Here the Lord would show men what is in- 
volved in ‘* Proffering the Gospel’s Benefits.’’ God gra- 
ciously offers them, and urges their acceptance, but by 
various persons the gospel offers are (1) Refused, (2) Re- 
sisted, (3) Accepted, and (4) Perverted. The parable por- 
trays in brief the doings and destiny of each class. 

Lesson 7.—In view of his certain coming for judgment, and 
of the utter uncertainty of the time, the Lord is emphatic in 
‘‘ Urging Constant Vigilance.”” He makes two points; 
namely, (1) Vigilant Service Commended, and (2) Negligent 
Service Condemned. 

Lesson 8.—Here the Lord appears “ Foretelling Reward 
and Penalty.”” There are three impressive scenes,—(1) The 
Judgment Opened, (2) The Righteous Rewarded, and (3( 
The Wicked Punished. 

Lesson 9.-—His last hours have come, and he occupies a 
liberal share of these priceless moments in ‘‘ Establishing the 
Commemorative Supper.’” The lesson verses include three 
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distinct events : (1) Eating the Passover, after the manner of 

all devout Israelites ; (2) Exposing the Traitor, who seems 
after this to have withdrawn; and (3) Establishing the Sup. 

per, which has survived the ages, and is to-day more \, idely 

revered than ever. 

Lesson 10.—In the hands of his foes, after the bitter scenes 
attendant on his betrayal, Jesus appears ‘‘ Enduring Unjug / 
Condemnation.’’ He stands at. Pilate’s bar (1) The Marve): 
ous Prisoner, whom none could convict or comprehend, 
Then comes (2) The Wretched Choice of the biased popu. 
lace ; then (3) The Popular Clamor, bordering on riot, which 
Pilate feared as a discredit to his administration ; and finally 
(4) The Base Decision, which officially liberated the murderer 
Barabbas, and condemned to death the spotless Son of God, 

Lesson 11,—Here is that saddest of all views, ‘‘ Jesus Suffer. 
ing upon the Cross.”’ In the simplest and most direct way 
there is presented (1) Crucifixion ; (2) Mockery; (3) Death, 

Lesson 12.—But the crowning glory now appears. The 
Lord is presented ** Living after Death.’’ There are (1) The 
Early Disclosures at the tomb, (2) The Invented Story to ex. 
plain the disappearance of the body, and (3) The Final Dis. 
closures, in whigh the transcendent glory of the Lord and the 
splendid outlook of his kingdom are shown. 

In all these lessons we see ‘‘ Jesus Enlightening the 
World,” and are made sure that he spoke truly when he said, 
** I am the light of the world’ (John 8 : 12). 


AXASY 


Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS hard to realize that the public work of our Lord was, 
| from the first, little more than a struggle between him and 
the religious leaders and authorities of the day, in which it 
was quite certain that he must speedily be crushed. The ex- 
citement created by John had alarmed them. They would 
have rejoiced had he stirred up national feeling, so as to give 
trouble to the Romans,—though as yet the Pharisees did not 
favor actual war for the law, and the Sadducees, still the 
ruling junta in the Jewish Church, though to their sorrow 
forced to seé members of the radical Pharisee party intruding 
on the hitherto close Tory preserve of the sanhedrin, would 
not have been offended had he confined himself to vague gen. 
tes as a relormeér Of the public morals } but that, hké mw 
prophet, he should have made bold to arraign even the 
priestly dignitaries and popular religionists of the time was 
dangerous. Abuses abounded, profitable corruption fattened 
multitudes, ‘‘ morality’ was a word of very elastic meaning, 
the wellnigh universal ambition of all being to make a good 
thing of life, by fair means or foul, 

In this state of things, to have a priest who had forsaken 
the temple for the wilderness, and was contented with locusts 
for food, draw aside the cloak of religious pretense from 
priest and layman alike, and denounce priests, bishops, and 
teachers alike as a viper brood (Matt. 3 : 7), boded ill for 
them, if the people caught his spirit. But Jesus from the first 
had shown that he was even more stern against the moral rot- 
tenness in the religious world than John had been, for at his 
very earliest appearance at Jerusalem he had actually taken the 
control of the temple into his own hands, and swept out all 
the traders to whom spaces had been rented in the sacred 
grounds. It was inevitable, therefore, that all the forces of 
the temple and the synagogue should rise against him, and 
that the must soon be overborne and share th? fate of his fore- 
runner. Hence we find him hiding in the outskirts of Phe- 
nician territory at the opening of the third year of his ministry, 
after having already fled from Judea to escape arrest (John 
4 = 1-3). 

From this time till his death the toils were daily closing 
round him, Even now he did not dare to rouse popular fuiy 
by appearing to favor any but Jews,—the exclusive people of 
God, in their own opinion, —so that the Syrophenician woman 

* had to overcome the bigotry even of his disciples by her won- 
drous faith before he could grant her prayer. 

The shadows of doom cover all the narratives of the Gos- 
pels henceforth, He begins to speak habitually to those 
round him about his approaching sufferings (Matt. 16 : 21-25). 
Then comes the revelation of the glory into which the cross 
was to introduce him, given to strengthen the disciples to bear 
their cross when it came (17: 1-9). Lessons of ideal spir- 
itual life became constant, as, among othérs, the duty of ¢x- 
haustless pity for the _penitent transgressor (18 : 21-35): 
After a time we see the lowly procession of Palm Sunday 
(chaps. 20, 21), which proclaimed his open assumption of the 
dignity of the Messiah. But with the passing day the light of 
joy and popularity fades. Presently we hear the disputes 
with the priestly dignitaries in the temple grounds, ending i0 
the terrible parables in which it is unmistakably announced 
that the kingdom of God would be taken from Israel because 
it had rejected him, its Head, and that it would be opened ‘o 
the hated Gentile nations (22 : 1-14). He tells his disciples 
that he woulJ soon leave them, but only soon to return. !f 
ready and watchful, they would have his favor, but, if sot)ful 
and careless, his advent would be their unspeakable sorrow 
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(24: 42 51): That advent would be the signal, moreover, for 
the great assize, at whieh the future of all men would be fixed, 
Simple and unlearned as his hearers were, he has no 
thought of basing their favor, at that day, or their rejection, 
on their attainments in speculative theology, but on the prac- 
ucal illustration of their hearty obedience to his daily teaching 
that ‘‘ love was the fulfilling of the law.”’ -** You will be wel- 
comed,’’ said he, **imto the joy of my Father, as you have 
syown more or less kindness to any brother suffering because 
he is my disciple.’’? His religion he thus proclaimed to be 
the imitation of his own life, which was simply incarnate 
love, —a religion which dwells in the heart (25 : 31-46). 
Equally simple was the bond instituted by him at his last 
supper with his Galilean friends, at once to link them in a 
common brotherhood and to keep ever fresh in their memo- 
ries the dying love which had given his body and blood for 
them on the cross. He calls the thin passover bread his 
body, and the wine and water in the cup his blood, and tells 
them henceforth to imitage the rite of that evening, to link 
them to each other and to him. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE lessons of this quarter carry our thoughts along the 
pathway to the cross. Their unity is in the Person 
whom they reveal; their progress, in his advance to Calvary. 
Lesson I teaches the omnipotence of persistent faith. We 
may almost say that the Canaanite mother is the principal 
' Christ takes a unique attitude in recognizing so 
fully the limitations of his earthly mission as to seem deaf 
to prayer and unmoved by pity. But his words have a sweet 
kernel below the rough husk, and while they do restrict his 
immediate work to Israel, the very name ‘* little dogs ’’ implies 
that Gentiles were of the household, and give the woman a 
handle, if she has faith to lay hold of it, and 


figure in it, 
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The parable in Lesson 6 differs from Luke’s similar one 
both in details and in drift. The point of this one is the 
rejection by the Jews of God’s invitation, and its consequent 
transference to Gentiles, The first part brings out the patient 
repetition of the invitation, the worth of what God offered, — 
namely, festal abundance richly, supplying all need, the insan- 
ity of persistent refusal, its criminality, since a king’s invita- 
tion is a command, and its reason as being indifference rising 
from preoccupation and satisfaction with material things. 
The second part is weighty with doom, and shows how the 
rejected invitation will pass over to the Gentiles, and Jerusa- 
lem and the Jewish polity be destroyed. The grand univer- 
sality of the Gospel call embraces ‘‘ bad and good,” and the 
bad are named first ; for its message is specially addressed 
to them. The fate of the unprepared guest teaches that mere 
outward acceptance of the invitation is as fatal as rejection. 
All, both bad and good, are invited, but the invited must be 
good—that is, clothed with righteousness—in order to 
partake. 

Lesson 7 sounds two trumpet calls, one to watchfulness 
and one to preparedness, both based op the certainty that 
Christ will come, and the uncertainty when. These shou/d 
lead to watchfulness ; but they often do lead to dulled expec- 
tance, as the illustration of the householder, who did not 
know when the thief would come, shows. The solemn liken- 
ing of what should be a joyful coming to the stealthy approach 
of a thief, suggests that it will rob some men of their wealth, 
and dig through the earthly house of this tabernacle. Christ 
will come some time, He may come at any time. There- 
fore wisdom says that we should look for him, and be ready 
at every time. The two pictures of the watchful and un- 
faithful servant were occasioned, as Luke tells, by a half- 
aggrieved question of Peter’s, The former teaches that 
higher privilege involves greater danger, and therefore de- 
mands greater watchfulness. We shall not be faithful unless 
we are watchful, The steady discharge of common tasks is 
the best proof that we are both, and the best posture in which 








humility to be content with her assigned place. 
Her beautiful persistence, her noble shame- 
lessness, her quick perception of the opening 
given her, her willingness to be ‘‘a dog’’ or 
anything if only she could.gain her petition, 
her confidence leading her to bandy words 
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heart have its way. : AR Magdala, sem oe cau 
The solemn teaching of Lesson 2 is that —— or Seriya ross 

Christ must suffer to redeem us, and that we Pap De , a 

must suffer if we are redeemed by him, His = ‘ 

cross is not only the ground of our hope, it is Me ‘ 

the pattern for our imitation, To wish to save Pe wr 

life is the sure way to lose it in the highest es 

sense, and to surrender the lower is the sure & ‘ 3 

way to win the higher life. A dead man has z ~ 

no good from mountains of wealth ; if we lose Pi ° 

ourselves, we lose all, . = 


There are three stages in the great scene 
commonly called the transfiguration. First, 
we have the transfiguration proper, faint 
analogies of which are the glory that shone 
on Moses’ face and on Stephen’s; but theirs 
was luster reflected from above, and Christ’s 
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was light welling up from within. It came 
‘‘as he prayed ;’’ it was the pure soul making 
itself visible through the pure body. Perhaps 
such transformation occurred often, though 
but once seen, The appearance of Moses and 
Elijah is the next stage, indicating that Jesus 


is Lord of dead and living, that in him Law and 
Prophets reach their end, and that the dim 
realm where the departed saints are gathered 
had knowledge of, and interest in, ‘‘ his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.’’ 
The divine Voice is the crowning third stage. 
It comes out of the bright cloud, the symbol of 
a present God; it proclaims the Father’s com- 
placence, it endorses Christ’s announcement 
of his death, and it summons us all to hear him, as the only 
Word of God, who is ever with us when Law and Prophets 
have passed away. 

Lesson 4 has one main thought,—that forgiven debtors are 
bound to forgive; Our debts are infinite, and each is great ; 
for a talent is aft enormous suth. God forgives freely. He 
's our pattern therein. If we, being forgiven, are unforgiving, 
our forgiveness is canceled. 

The royal procession in Lesson § is Christ’s deliberate pub- 
lishing of his claim to be Messiah. Its pathetic simplicity 
reveals the inmost nature of his dominion and character. He 
iS a peaceful king, who has no worldly pomp. He has little 
delight in the crowd’s hosannas, but has tears in his eyes a5 
he sees the city, In the temple he reveals himself as the re- 

rmer of mercenary and corrupt religion, the healer of mis- 

” ties, and as accepting the children’s praise. 
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to be found by Jesus. The reward for faithful work is wider 
opportunity of better service. 
The Vision of Judgment in Lesson 8 seems best explained 
as referring to non-Christians, since they are distinguished 
from “‘ my brethren.”’ Jesus advances tremendous claims in 
it; for he asserts that he is judge, that he will come encom- 
passed by an atmosphere of glory, which is no less than divine, 
and attefided by “all the angels,’’ and that all nations shall 
be gathered before him. His unerring discrimination of char- 
acter parts them without a word spoken or a witness called. 
He knows all men, each man, and the whole of every man. 


He bids those on his right hand come nearer than their 
His judgment is 
That is true both as to Christians and 
non-Christians. The former are not saved by their works, 


standing there, even to share his throne. 


passed on conduct, 
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“* goats ’’ are surprised at the revelation of the inner mear.ing 
of their lives. Jesus as judge interprets men’s actions to 
themselves. He is the brother of all the sorrowful and needy. 
His life is in his afflicted disciples, and pity or help extended 
to them touches him. 

Lesson 9 brings out three points, First, the singular pre- 
cautions in preparing the upper room, which may be an in- 
stance of Christ’s superhuman knowledge, but more probably 
are the result of previous arrangement with its occupant, and 
meant to baffle any attempt to capture Jesus. Next, we have 
the conversation as to the betrayer, Christ made the an- 
nouncement to relieve his own full heart, and perhaps as a 
last effort to win back Judas, The disciples’ questions teach 
the dark possibilities of evil’ in us all, and the wisdom of our 
recognizing these, while John’s question ‘* Who is it?” may 
teach us that, if we keep near Christ’s heart, we need not fear 
that we shall betray him, Judas had to ask like the others, 
and he alone heard Christ’s sad reply. The third point is the 
institution of the Supper, which is a witness of Christ’s esti- 
mate of his own authority in that he sweeps away the Pass- 
over celebration to make room for the rite commemorating 
himself, and of his estimate of the place which his death holds 
in his work, in that he wills that memory and faith should 
center and feed on it, and declares that by it a new covenant 
is established and sin remitted. The prophetic aspect of the 
Lord’s Supper is brought to the front, too, by the gracious 
promise of drinking the new wine with him in the future king- 
dom,—a reunion for which he longed, and which he has cer- 
tified to us. 

Jesus is all but dumb, and wholly passive before his judges 
(Lesson 10). He answers Pilate the question which he was 
entitled to ask, and will witness before him his claims. But 
that is all he says. The lesson deals with the miserable pros- 
titution of justice by Pilate, and the fierce fanaticism of the 
Jews. Pilate knew that ‘‘envy ’? was the moving spring of 
the rulers ; he was warned by his wife’s dream. Conscience 
and affection drew him one way, but policy and love of place 
drew him the opposite, and he connived at murder to serve 
his selfish ends. Vainly he washed his hands, for ‘‘ the blood 
of this righteous man’ dyed them deepest crimson. His 
feeble attempt to get for Jesus the popular voice by pitting 
him against Barabbas, and the bitter jibes implied in his twice 
designating Jesus as ‘called Christ,’’ show that he knew 


himself t re playing a contemptible part, even though he dic 
Lesson “tI is fitter to be pondered with lowly thankrumnest 


than to be commented on. Stolid legionaries and excited 
mockers fill the foreground, and the taunts of the latter igno- 
rantly proclaim the very glory of the cross; for, precisely 
because Jesus saves others, he could not save himself, and | 
that ‘‘ could not’’ was really ‘‘ would not,’’ Just because 


he did not come down, have millions believed on him, and-——- 


hailed him as their king. God did not deliver him then, just 
because God delighted in him. But the mockers made the 
least part of his sufferings, and the soldiers inflicted the 
slightest of his pains. That darkness over all the land was 
but a feeble symbol of the mirk midnight that lay on his sin- 
less spirit at that hour, when his soul made the offering for a 
world’s sin, and the sense of abandonment wrung from him 
the awful cry that spoke of deeper desolation than hath en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive. For us and all men 
he bore that separation from the Father, and then he died 
that he might live forever in filial union with his Father and 
ours, 

Matthew’s account of the resurrection touches very lightly 
on the appearances in Jerusalem, and cnlarges on the desper- 
ate attempt to account for the empty tomb, which only he 
tells. Both peculiarities are explicable from the consideration 
that his Gospel was emphatically for Hebrews, and set forth 
Jesus as the King of the Jews, To exhibit the attitude of the 
risen Lord ‘to Israel, and Israel’s to him, was therefore a 
natural close of such a Gospel, and the all but entire omission 
of Christ’s appearances in the Holy City, and the prominence 
given to Galilee as the scene of the great commission, tragi- 
cally enforce the fact of Israel’s rejection of, and therefore by, 
the risen Saviour. The last glimpse of the Jewish rulers 
shows them conniving at a lie ‘‘ gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable,’’ and the last glimpse of Jesus shows him as sending 
out his servants to bear the tidings of the kingdom to all the 
world, thus fulfilling his prediction that it should be taken 
from Israel, and given to ‘‘a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.’’ 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Seen Again 


N THE past quarter, we have studied a dozen paragraphs 
in a single chapter of the perfect life. They are as follows : 

1. A Gentile mother, in sore grief, is first strengthened in 
faith, and then perfectly satisfied by the release of her daughter 


but they are not saved without them. Both “sheep” and from slavery to a demon, 
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2. Because of its being Easter, we studied Christ's victory 
over death and the grave. 

3. The possibilities of glory to the human body are shown 
in the transfiguration. So near is glory to our dust. 

4. By human forgiveness we are taught the divine. Iav- 
ing secured likeness of nature between God and man, there 
must be likeness of outcome in deeds, 

5. The lowly King comes to his palace, and so glows with 
power that he casts out the thieves that have made their den 
there. 

6. Wrath to the neglectful, but grace to the needy, shown 
in the parable of the marriage feast. 

7. Great treasures must be preserved by great care, The 
faithful servant is as watchful in his master’s absence as 
presence. 

8, With John we look through the opened heavens on the 
judgment according to deeds done in the body. 


9. The one event in the Lord’s history which, in his own 
estimation, is most necessary to be remembered, is commemo- 
rated in the commanded observance of his sacrifice for sin. 

10. He was despised and rejected of men. 

11, He was crucified, the just for the unjust, to bring us to 
God. 

12. He first of all swings the gate of death backward, be- 
cause he could not be held by it, and shows that death hath 
no power to change him from that same Jesus. 

Thus a few pictures in the panorama of the incomparable 
life pass before us. ‘Those who are like him here, shall be 
like him in glory. 

University Park, Colo. 

ASAE 
Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ARIETY is the spice of life. This holds true in reviews, 
Our scholars are so often ‘‘ reviewed ’’ that they enjoy 

once in a while having their teachers reviewed. Make this 
exercise, therefore, a review of the whole teacher force Dy the 
In the course of the review, let some one 
superin- 


superintendent. 
of the teachers have an opportunity of reviewing the 
tendent. The School will enjoy this highly. G 
teacher wha consents to co-operate a lesson in adv 
superintendent puts to him or her. Have each t 
as the questions are put. Have some teacher ready to cate- 
chize the superintendent, he not knowing in advance on which 
of the lessons he is to be examined. Tell the school of the plan 
which you have adopted, and let them know that the reason 
why the teachers know in advance what lesson they are to be 
examined on, is because they have to stand this examination 
alone. 

Of course, the superintendent will have to prepare the 

questions with care, and so familiarize himself with them that 
he has no need of referring to his paper. This will give 
directness to the exercise, which cannot be had if the ques- 
tions are read from a paper. 
8 At proper intervals, let the school rise and sing some ap- 
propriate hymn. If properly prepared for, this will be found 
to be a most interesting and profitable way of going over the 
lessons of the quarter. 

As specimens of the questions that might be profitably asked, 
we give the following 

Lesson 1. Where do we nnd Jesus in this lesson? Near 
Tyre and Sidon, Was this in Palestine? No, it was north 
of Palestine. Was Jesus often outside of the Holy Land? 
No, only twice. Once on this’ occasion, and once, when as a 
babe, he went to Egypt. Who came to the Master at this 
time? A heathen woman. What did she want? She 
wished her poor daughter healed. What was the matter 
with the child? She was possessed of an evil spirit. Did 
Jesus grant the mother her request? Yes, he healed her 
daughter. Repeat what Jesus said to her. He said, “*O 
woman, great is thy faith.’’ 

Lesson 3. Where did the events of this lesson take place ? 
On the Mt. of Transfiguration. Who were present? Jesus, 
Peter, James, and John. Who came to speak with the Lord ? 
Elijah and Moses. What did they talk about? About the 
manner of his approaching death. How did they appear? 
In very great glory. How did Jesus appear? In marvelous 
splendor. 

Lesson 7. Where was Jesus when he spoke the words of 
this lesson? On the Mt. of Olives. To whom was he talk- 
ing? To his twelve disciples. What lesson was it that he 
wished to impress on them? The need of watchfulness ? 
What lesson may we too learn from what he said? That we 
are to be on our guard against all forms of evil. What ferm 
of evil are we especially to think of to-day? The evil of in- 
temperance. 

Lesson 12. When our friends are buried, do they ever come 
back to us in this life? Not until the resurrection. After 
Jesus died, did he come back to his friends in this life? Yes, 
on the third day, as he had said. Who saw him? “Mary 
Magdalene, and then éther -wonief; “and thén, at’ different 
times, the disciples. 1s Jesus still in this world? No, he 
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returned to heaven, from which he had come. Where is Jesus 

now? In heaven, at the right hand of God. 

Of course, since the leader has only about half an hour in 
which to do his questioning on twelve lessons, he can take 
only about two and a half minutes to each lesson. This will 
necessitate careful preparation,“so as not to lose time. Let 
the questions be brief, and straight to the point, like those 
Take only such teachers as are quite sure 
to give brief and intelligent replies, Do not forget to give 
variety to the whole by singing once or twice. In this way 
you will find that the review will lose some of its stiffness, and 
will hold the attention of the whole school. If you have not 
twelve teachers who are willing to work with you in the way 
suggested, get some to prepare on two, or, if necessary, on 
But it is better to have a different 


suggested above. 


more than two lessons. 
teacher for each lesson, 


New York City. 
KSA 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


r’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
osm of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
1 of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
nee by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of nag | issue will be sent, on ap li- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or Lo pinay | the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Matthew 15 to 28. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The real turning-point of the Gospel of Matthew is probably 
16 : 21, and with this verse the review lesson should really 
begin. It supplements the review lesson published in The 
Su@lay School Times for March 12, on the story of the 
mation Of Mie guspelf the kingdom of God by word 
etting forth the story of the consummMatiun of 
cross and resurrection. 
eparation for a fruitful discussion of the topics 










e 





e analysis as the following : 

Chapters 15 :1 to 16:20, The open breach between Jesus 
and the religious leaders of Judaism. His disciples are con- 
vinced of his Messiahship. Hence Jesus can begin to prepare 
them for theend. | 

Chapters 16 : 21 to 28 : 20. The consummation of the gos- 
pel of the kingdom. Matthew, in a series of scenes, shows 
how Jesus laid stress upon its redemptive character. 

The first scene (16 : 21 to 20 : 34) is devoted to the confir- 
mation of their faith in Jesus as the Messiah, to the re- 
peated announcements of the Passion and the revelation of its 
significance. of 

The second scene (chaps, 21-25) portrays the deliberate 
and final presentation of himself as the Messiah to all classes 
at Jerusalem prior to yielding himself up. It enhances for 
us the voiuntariness of the sacrifice. 

The third scene (chaps. 26, 27) describes the story of the 
cross in its essential details, stress being laid upon the sanhe- 
drists as the really responsible agents. 

The fourth scene (chap. 28) sketches the consummation of 
the mission of Jesus to mankind through his glorious resur- 
rection. The key-note is 28 : 18: ‘* All authority hath been 
given unto me.’’ 


II, QUESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. The Portrait of Jesus as Matthew Completes it. (1.) 
To the description of the activity of Jesus expressed briefly 
in 4 : 23 what would we add in order to characterize his work 
during the last year of his ministry, covered by this review 
lesson? (2.) During the earlier part of his ministry the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus was proved by his deeds and his disposition 
(12: 18-21; 11 : 2-5). What aspects of a Messiah did he 
present during its close ?) [McLaren : last {.] 

2. His Later Teachings. (3.) What were the themes 
which he discussed with his disciples in their journeyings after 
the transfiguration ? . 

3. His Relations with the Jewish Leaders. (4.) When, ac- 
cording to Matthew, did Jesus part company with them, and 
begin to expose their falsehood and malice? What does he 
assert regarding them? (5.) What does Matthew present re- 
garding the motives and methods of the sanhedrin? Would 
it’ be fair to say that he places upon them alone the guilt of 
the death of Jesus ? 

4. His Self-Revelation to his Own Disciples. (6.) After 
the disciples had shown their comprehension of him by utter- 
ing 14 : 33 and 16 : 16, what instructions regarding himself 
did Jesus from time to time give them ? 

5. The Gospel according to Matthew. (7.) What is to you 
the distinctive theme of the Gospel? Is it the “‘ kingdom 
of heaven "’ or the “traly Messignic character of Jesus’’? 
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(8.) On what does it lay the greater stress,—the portraiture. 
of Jesus, or his teachings ? [Outline Studies: 9 5.]  (9.) Its 
prophetic point of view—as a gospel which noted constantly 
how Jesus fulfilled the ideals of the prophets—is universally 
recognized. Was it for that reason a narrow gospel, restricted 
to Jews, having no outlook beyond? (10,) What is the par. 
ticular religious value of the Gospel of Matthew,—its message 
or messages to the church of to-day ? 


IH. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Is not the great thought of the latter half of Matthew's 
Gospel—uttered by the Master, illustrated by his heroic pres. 
entation at Jerusalem—that of ‘‘ service through sacrifice’? 
How far is this the law of life? 

The supreme -motive which Jesus set before his disciples 
was entire*fellowship with him through loving service. Why 
was this an adequate and permanent motive ? 


earlier. 
past as it reaches out to the future. 


‘ anided — 


The Gospel of Matthew would have been of very great 


value had it done no more than to show us that Christianity ig 
the historical development of a movement begun centuries 


God’s plan for the universe goes back as far in the 


New Haven, Conn. 


Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


ERHAPS only a few of the scholars prepared the written 
exercise requested last week. To those who did so due 
credit should be given when the work has been thoroughly 
examined, and names placed on the honor list, or some 
marks of evident approval. .The plan recommended in The 
Sunday School Times of last year, for reviewing by written ex- 
amination qiestions, is a good one, and often a success. All 
the members of an intermediate class should be able to read 
written questions fluently. The questions may be numbered, 
and given out at the beginning of the review exercise, to be 
answered from memory. Each teacher can best prepare these 
review questions, knowing what has been taught. The fl. 


jomipa are merely suggestive, After opening exercises, call 
for the questions by number, when the scholar holding Wit 
number may read it aloud, pausing for the answer. The 
reader or any other scholar may reply, the one whose answet 
is best retaining the written question. 
may take the names of those who answer best, thus making an 
honor list as the review progresses. Such honors are opento 
all and fair in distribution,—unlike an offered prize, which 
only one.can obtain. 

Stx Months with Jesus.—The first half of the year has been 
in study of the life of Jesus Christ. Our scholars are all f- 
miliar with the early history of Jesus’ life, although not really 
included in our six months’ ‘study. Where was Jesus born? 
How was his life saved when an infant? Where did he 
grow up? How did he work in Nazareth? What happened 
when he was twelve years old? A map should be before the 
class, and, as localities are referred to, a scholar can point 
out the places. Who was John the Baptist? What did he 
preach? Where was Jesus baptized? What words were 
then spoken from heaven? Were the same words ever re- 
peated? Where was Jesus forty days and nights? How did 
he conquer temptation ? What did Jesus say about repeat- 
ance when he began to preach ? 

Jesus with his Disciples.--What did he say to two brothers, 
fishers by the sea? What two other brothers did he call to 
follow him? How many disciples did he have in all? 
Which disciple did he call from his tax-gathering ? To 
whom did Jesus first foretell his sufferings ?. What did he say 
he must suffer? Where did Jesus show to three of his disci- 
ples a sight of his giory? Who appeared on the mountain 
top, talking with him? Of what did they talk ? Did the dis- 
ciples understand all that he told them ? Many scenes might 
be recalled of Jesus with his disciples on the sea, the shore, in 
the house, by the way, but a few must answer in review. 
Where did Jesus eat the passover with the Twelve? Which 
of them had he sent to prepare for it? What was the last sup- 
per Jesus took with his disciples ? Of what was it always to 
be a memorial? After the supper, where did Jesus take his 
disciples? Who “‘knew the place,” afid came leading sol- 
diers into the garden? What agreement had Judas made with 
the chief priests and elders? The story of Jesus with his dis- 
ciples would be incomplete. without questioning upon the de- 
nial of Peter, the fear of the eleven, and the appearanees of 
Christ to them after the resurrection. 

. Jesus as Teacher and Preacher.—In what country, and 
around what sea, did Jesus go teaching and preaching? 
Where did he preach the one sermon that we have? What is 
meant by the Beatitudes ?. What do we call the prayer Jest 
taught us to pray to *‘our Father’’? By what objects did be 
teach of our Father’s care? What loving call did he give © 
the weary and heavy-laden? By what kind of stories di 
Jesus oftem teach of heavenly truth? The last days of Jesus’ 
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life were full of parable lessons ; a few questions may recall 
the truths taught in various parables. 

jesus @ Compassionate Healer.—An entire lesson might be 
given under this one heading, Ask the scholars to mention 
such miracles as they best remember, and they will thus re- 
yeal what impressions of his tender mercy and lessons of faith 
they have received, 

A Life- Giving Savieur,—The miracles of life from the dead 
will surely be remembered. The only daughter, the only son, 
the only brother, all brought back to life, the sympathy and 
tender love of Christ, can all be made prominent by questions 
asked and answered. Do not fail to show that the life-giving 
of Christ is not only for the body, but the gift of eternal life for 
the soul. , 

Enmity to Christ.—By questions recall the beginning of 
























































































ples fault-finding, growing to cruel hatred, ending at Calvary. 
Vhy Trials of Jesus.—The lessons of the arrest and trial before 

the council, Pilate, and Herod, are so recent and familiar 
reat that answers to questions will be prompt and full, also recall- 
y is ing the cross, his death, burial, and resurrection. In the six 
ries months with Jesus, what has so touched your heart. as to 
the make you desire an eternity with him? For whom is the pre- 

cept in the review Golden Text ? 

Louisville, KY. 
ASS 
. Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 

. Spar of us who promoted classes on Children’s Day, 
* and are just starting in with new children, whom we 
. have thus far taught but one lesson, are somewhat handicapped 
y on the question of review. We are somewhat at a loss, too, 
-“ with those who havé come to us from a younger class, until 
7 we learn their former teacher’s plan in handling this course. 
J Instead of attempting to review a quarter’s course which 

our new comers have never taken, let us make an all-around 
ad examination, and find out how much religious instruction the 
q, children, as individuals, have -received at home ; then, accord. 
: ing to the results of this examination, we can equip ourselves 
* for their futute inStrittion. . 
- If well trained at home, these little strangers have learned 
certain Bible truths before they bave heen tauclit manw facts’ 
: of Bible history. De they know of a loving Father in heaven, 
. who watches over them and shelters them always? Are there 
7 any among us (not am uneoramon “experience in the primary 
ty class) who are like **'the heathen in his blindness,’’ knowing 
. nothing of Christ our Saviour ?’ Surely, if such is the case, 
: it would be foolishness to begin next week to teach them of 


King Rehoboam before they have heard of the King of kings. 
We arrange topics for our experimental examination some- 
thing in this way. Upon finding what our children know 
about God our Father, we discuss the following topics while 
gathering the children about us in an informal group for the 
sake of getting acquainted: ‘* What our Father has given 
us ’’ (material gifts first). We ‘explain to each other how 
much our Father loves us’’ (use Psa. 103). ‘* Where is 
God?” (use Psa. 139 : 1-12.) ‘‘ What our Father has 
7 made ’’ (material gifts first), ‘*What do we think heaven 
is like?’? (And here let the’ teacher take note of the chil- 

dren’s replies, for there may be little materialists among us.) 
As soon as we discover what our little strangers know of a 
God, of a heavenly home, of Jesus Christ, we have material to 
work with. Their crude ideas of vital truths have given us 

points for their future instruction. 

In speaking of ‘‘what our Father has given us,’’—the 
children, of course, naming all sorts of odds and ends of pos- 
sessions dear’ to their hearts,—some one is sure to speak of 
God’s gift of aSon. Up to this time we have been getting 
acquainted, but now the solid part of our examination begins. 

Qur topic from this point: ‘* God’s Great Gift.’’ Stories 
of the Christ-child developed from the class, and leading to 
discussions of our Lord’s work among men, his miracles, his 
death and resurrection ; and we introduce much in this ex- 
periment which will briefly cover the ground of a supplemental 
dri] which leads to the Old Testament lessons of our next 
quarter. Not that this supplemental drill will be in the least 
complete or satisfactory as we leave it to-day; but we beg'n 
operations with the idea of using these topics weekly, if our 

examination proves that our children are in need of them,— 
which will probably be the case. 

Preparing them for lessons of our next quarter, we teach 
of days ‘long before Christ came,’”’ when kings, good and 
bad, ruled the people. We guard against using the expres- 
sion God’s chosen people,’ because we have taught the 
children that God is the all-Father. We explain that these 
kings had no knowledge of Christ, though they had received 
the promise that he was to come, and that the Christ would 
be more glorious than their greatest king, Solomon. 

With our childreti who are not new to the school, but are 
neW to us, we can begin at @ point of common interest, —of 
unfailing interest-in the primary class,—‘‘ the first Christmas 

M7” After getting into the spirit of omr introductory topic, 
os oe eS 
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we proceed with the review in the order of striking events, 
and of the New Testament characters most prominent in our 
quarter’s course. 

As part of our preparation, we have interviewed the chil- 
dren’s former teacher to learn her underlying purpose in 
teaching this course. Understanding her aim, we can pro- 
ceed with a good deal of assurance, following her advice in 
our review. We note also what she has purposely omitted 
from our course in her attempts to simplify. 

Those of us who do not promote our classes until the first 
of next January, and are able to use the regular review to-day, 
following our own three months’ plan, can make a simple 
matter of this lesson. 

We have already discovered the dangers and pitfalls in 
accepting every lesson thought and illustration suggested at 
conventions, in teachers’-meetings, in lesson helps, etc. We 
have learned by experiment to select from a superabundance 
of good things only those which are of practical value for our 
own children. After losing aim, directness, and originality by 
accepting and using so much that cost us no effort in acquir- 
ing, we turn face about to make a study of what we have 
gamed by personal effort, and by concréte experience with 
our own children, 

An unfailing test of the value of our three months’ instruc- 
tion we may learn to-day from our children. 

Will their recitation prove to us that our quarter’s lessons 
had force enough and vitality enough to outlive the lesson 
hour? We can prove the value of our work if the children 
show us, while we listen intently, that they think out and 
work out all that we have given them in our lesson course, 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Review Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








WARNINGS AGAINST MISUSING 


1. GOD’S DELAYS. 
LAST 2. SUIIFFERINGS, 
YEAR. 


3. VISIONS. 
4. MERCY. i 
5. GOD’S HOUSE “wy 
LAST 6. GOD’S INVITA wae | 
a ST ek.| 7. RESPONSIBILI- 7 
LAST A JESUS’ LOVE." ~  Y 
HOURS. | 11. JESUS. 


12. THE MESSAGE. 








All of the above chart, except the top line, should be on 
the board at the opening of the session. 

Titles and golden texts may be called for as part of the 
opening exercises. Then, as a change from usual review 
methods, the leader may review the school on the chart, to 
be followed by class study and a brief closing service. These 
lessons naturally lead up to close personal work, which should 
be prepared for. 

Explain ‘‘last year,’’ ‘‘last week,’’ and ‘last hours.”’ 
This grouping may be brought out in the previous review of 
the regular titles. 

All of these lessons contain warnings. They tell of many 
blessings God offers us, and the warnings are against misusing 
the blessings. God sometimes (1) holds us off, and delays to 
answer. prayer, to bring out our faith. The Syrophenician 
mother was not impatient ; she kept on asking, and got the 
blessing. ‘ 

Suffering (2) may be a blessing ; Christ’s was. When we 
take up the cross unwillingly we make it the harder, and lose 
the blessing. 

Sometimes (3) God lets us see a vision. 
use it. Misused, it disappears. 

God (4) has mercy upon us, and he expects us ——? 
we will not forgive our brother, what is the warning ? 

God’s house (5) is a choice blessing ; but irreverence some- 
times makes it no better than a den of thieves, Would Jesus 
ever need to drive you out of the temple? Are you silent 
when you might be singing hosannas ? 

What happened (6) to those who neglected the invitation 
to the feast? To the man who came in without the wedding 
garment ? 

Seven and 8 are plain enough. 

What (9) is the feast that shows forth Jesus’ love? Who 
misused that love by betraying Jesus? What did Jesus say 
about * that man’’? 

Of all Jesus’ blessings, the greatest is Jesus himself. They 
accused him, condemned him, mocked him, crucified him. 
Because a thing is precious, it does not follow that we shall not 
abuse it. Beware ! 

Lastly (12) what was our risen Lord’s message? (Repeat 
the Great Commission.) In what two ways may we misuse 
that blessing? (Not heeding ; not sending.) 

Peter was warned, but he fell. You bave been warned ; 
will you trust your own strength, or fly to Jesus ? 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


Por the Teacher 


ESTING (Lesson 1).—What petition was made to. Christ 


near Tyre and Sidon? How did he test the woman’s 


faith? With what result ? 


2. PROPHESYING (Lesson 2).—What death did Christ fore- 
tell for himself ? What was Peter’s comment? What urging 
to his disciples did Christ base on this coming cross ? 

: 3. REVEALING (Lesson 3).—What circumstances attended 
Christ’s transfiguration ? How does that event bear witness 


to our immortality ? Why was this vision shown to the three 


disciples ? 

4. TEACHING (Lesson g).—What question about forgive- 
ness did Peter ask Christ? What was Christ’s answer? 
With what parable did Christ enforce his precept ? 

5. TRIUMPHING (Zesson 5).—How did the people signalize 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem ? 
Jewish rulers affected ? 
in the temple ? 


6. WARNING (Lessons 6, 7, 8).—What was Christ’s parable 
of the marriage feast? What warning had it for his listeners? 
What warning did he convey by his parable of the wedding 
garment? What parables did he speak urging men to watch 
for his re-appearing? What promise did they contain? What 
warning? How did Christ picture the judgment day? What 
kind of deeds would result in eternal life? and what in eter- 
nal death ? 

7- Founpinc (Lesson g).—Where did Christ found the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper? When? .For what purpose ? 
What are the two elements? What does each symbolize ? 

8. ENpDURING (Lesson 10).—Before whom was Christ 
tried? Who accused him? What charges did they bring ? 
How did Christ bear himself during the trial ? 

9. Dyinc (Lesson 11).—Where was Christ crucified? 
With whom? By whom? Who mocked him on the cross? 
Who gave him kind attention? How did he die? 

Io. Lsvira (Lesson 12).—How long did Christ remain im 
the grave? Who first saw the risen Lord? On what day of 
the week did he rise? How long did he remain visible on the 
earth? From what place did he ascend? 


dk 


How were the 
How did Jesus exercise his authority 


Fer the Superintendent 
5. Who was the cause of his being put to death? 6, What 
wonderful event followed his death? 7. Where is he now? 
Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


uestions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
lowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.} 


[These 
space is a 
mien copy to John D. Wattles & Co. 

1. What miracles of Jesus are mentioned in these lessons ? 
2. What duties for us does Jesus teach? 3. Which lessons 
specially show the glory of Jesus? 4. Which persons men- 


tioned should we imitate ? 


ASS 


Review and New-View 


NEW-VIEW and review of the quarter’s work may 
readily be taken from the standpoint of the Golden 
Texts which have been used. If they have been memorized, 
so much the better. If not, they can be assigned beforehand 
among the classes, so that each text shall be recited aceu- 
rately and distinctly when called for. From each text @ 
key-word is selected, as below, which is to be stated by the 
superintendent after the text is recited, and is to be made the 
basis of review questioning. 
For example, the designated class has recited the Golden 
Text of Lesson 1, and the key-word ‘‘ Help’’ has been an- 


nounced. The questioning then proceeds : Who asked help ? 
Of whom? For whom? To remove what affliction? What 
delayed an answer? What won the answer? What was 


gained by the answer? How may we gain the help that we 
need ? 

Or, again: the Golden Text of Lesson 7 has been recited, 
Its key-word is ‘‘ Watch.” Questioning proceeds : Who 
To whom? For what should they watch ? 
How should watchers spend their 


Why does this order 


gave this order ? 
Why is it necessary? 
What reward shall they gain ? 
apply to us also? 

The several key-words to be treated in this manner are 


time ? 


these : 
r. Help. 7. Watch. 
2. Bruised. 8. Reward, 
3. Glory. g. ‘Shew. 
4. Forgive. 10. Save. 
5. Hosanna. 11. Died. 
6. Come. 12. Alive. 


13. (Review text) Love. 
If printed on a placard or on the blackboard, the drill upon 


these words can be made far more effective. 
“ 


Northfield Summer Conferences 


HE plans for the Northfield summer conferences, 

which consist of a series of conventions and special 

Bible lectures, under Mr. Moody's direction, are rap- 
idly developing into broader and deeper work. 

The commodious hotel, The Northfield, is now open 
to guests, and on the opening day the Dickinson Memo- 
rial Library was dedicated. 

Mr. Moody’ s Commencement sermon, to be delivered 
to the graduating classes of the Northfield Seminary and 
Mt. Hermon School on Sunday, June 12, will be fol- 
lowed during the week by the various Commencement 
exercises, including graduation day at Mt. Hermon on 
June 14, and at Northfield Seminary on June 15, with 
an address by the Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce of New 
York. Visitors are welcome to these exercises, which 
afford an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
schools. 

The World's Student Conference opens on July 1, 
and continues to the close of July 10. This conference, 
since its beginning, has been a power-house, where not 
only has spiritual power been developed, but the latent 
power in thousands of young men has been quickened 
into high Christian living. This conference is to have 
among its speakers and teachers Bishop Potter of New 
York, the Rev. R. P. Mackay of Toronto, President 
Augustus H. Strong of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Chancellor William F. McDowell of the University of 
Denver, Robert E. Speer of New York, the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Judson of New York, the Rev. J. Bell Johnston 
of England, Professor E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin College, 
S. M. Sayford of Boston, and Dr. C. I. Scofield of 
Northfield, as well as Mr. Moody. 

The Young Women's Christian Association Confer- 
consideration of the best methods for the various phases 
of the Association's work, the training of college women 
for organized Christian work among their fellow-students, 
and the forming of habits of thorough personal Bible 
study and daily communion with God, Several of the 
leaders for -the Student Conference will also conduct 
classes and deliver lectures at this ; namely, Mr. Speer, 
Chancellor McDowell, Dr. Judson, the Rev. Mr. John- 
ston, Professor Bosworth, Dr. Scofield, and Mr. Moody. 
Among the other speakers will be Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Mrs. Florence Stowell, Mrs. Lucy Bainbridge, 
and Miss Wild of New York, Dr. Julia Morton Plummer 
of Boston, and Mrs, Gerald Dale, Jr., formerly of Syria, 

From the close of the Young Women's Conference to 
the opening of the General Conference, and also from its 
close until the first of September, special Bible lectures 
will be given each day by prominent Bible teachers, 

The General Conference for Christian Workers opens 
July 29, and does not close until August 18. So many 
pastors testify to the help they have received at these 
conferences in the past, that now it is only necessary to 
mame the expected speakers to interest people who are 
acquainted with Mr. Moody and his work. The Revs. 

'G. Campbell Morgan and George H. C. Macgregor of 
England will be welcomed again by those who had the 
privilege of listening to them last year. And those who 
heard Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe in 1895 will be 
interested to know that Mr. Moody has a reply to his 
invitation to come, in which he states that it is his inten- 
tion, God willing, to accept the invitation, but that the 
final decision must depend on his health. 

During July and August, Camp Northfield for young 
men will be open. This camp is planned to afford an 
ideal outing place, in which young men can spend their 
summer vacations, and, at the same time, combine with 
recreation the advantages of the Northfield conferences. 
That none may be debarred from going, the price for 
tent and board this year is reduced to four dollars per 
week. 

Mr. Moody sends this invitation to the young men of 
the country : 

I wish to extend to the young men of our country a hearty invi- 
tation to spend their vacations this season at Camp Northfield. 
For the past ten summers the college stddents have enjoyed coming 
to Northfield so much that I am very anxious now to extend the 


privileges offered at our town to the great mass of young men out- 
side of our schools and colleges. 
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May I suggest that churches, Endeavor Societies, and Young 
Men's Christian Associations, have a tent at Camp Northfield, 
and keep it full throughout the season by sending different dele- 
gations to stay one or two weeks? ‘Large business houses, | 
think, would find it to their advantage to have a tent, and encour- 
age their employees to spend their vacations here in the same 
way. I believe we could send fire into all the towns of the Eastern 
states if the Christian people interested in young men would co- 
operate with us in this. 

I have planned to have Camp Northfield open this year during 
July and August at a total expense of only four dollars per week 
for each camper. Come for one week, or more, as you-are able. 

Yours truly, » 
D. L. Moony. 
Further particulars concerning the conferences, board, 
etc., may be had by addressing A. G. Moody, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts. 


Old Testament Literature * 


ASHINGTON GLADDEN’S Seven Puzzling Books 
refers to Dean Farrar's The Bible : Its Meaning 
and Supremacy, and cites from it. The purpose of’both 
is to show, not merely that the Bible will. retain its 
supremacy in case we concede that it contains a large 
element of historical untruth and false moral teaching, 
but that the making of this concession is our only avail- 
able course for maintaining the supremacy of the Bible. 
The writer's attack, indeed, is explicitly directed against 
men who hold a certain mechanical doctrine of scrip- 
tural inerrancy, but they refuse to make discriminations, 
and condemn all who do not admit that some parts of 
the Bible are characterized by untruthfulness and bad 
moral teachings. 
The volume of Dean Farrar is much larger than that 
of Dr. Gladden, and covers the ground more fully. Some 
will think that the Dean lacks something of his old-time 


- 


sitions he attacks have always been matters of opinion, 
and not of the faith of the church. He still has his 
fling, at Calvinists (p. 7, for example), but he is thor- 
oughly in earnest in his estimate of the evil that results 
from making unfounded claims in behalf of the Scrip- 
tures. The finest thing in the book is his perpetual re- 
iteration of the sentiment that the cause of truth can 
never be really helped by the practice of falsehood or 
the suppression of fact. He seems to have searched the 
literatures of several languages for instances of the ad- 
mirable utterance of this sentiment, that he might use 
these for mottoes at the beginning of his book and as 
headings to the chapters, and in nearly every chapter he 
has himself given fresh and striking utterance to the 
same sentiment. Those who disagree with Dean Farrar 
in his conclusions will hold that he has taught this prin- 
ciple better than he has practiced it, but they ought to 
be delighted that he has taught it so well. 

For readableness, Dr. Gladden has the advantage 
over Dean Farrar, in that his subject is more specific. 
As compared with his own earlier writings on scriptural 
topics, the present volume is by far the ripest and 
strongest. 

In expressing his righteous indignation over the evil 
done by the doctrine that every part of the Bible is in- 
spired and true, Dr. Gladden mentions as its ‘direct 
result’’ ‘ the slaughter of witches by the thousand ’’ and 
‘«the terrible persecutions and atrocities of which the 
Church in the middle ages was guilty.’’ He says, «It 
is not safe to put the Bible into any man’s hands until 
you have told him distinctly that it is not the kind of 
book which many people suppose it to be.’" He adds, 
‘‘Doubtless many of these iniquities were justified to 
the minds of their perpetrators through a misinterpretation 
of Scripture ; but many of them, also, it must be con- 
fessed, were founded upon an exact interpretation'’ 
(PP. 3-5). 

After this indictment, one is interested to see how far 
Dr. Gladden’ s solution of the difficulties of the «seven 
puzzling books’’ depends upon the concession that the 


A Supplement to “ Who Wrote the 
Bible?” By Washington Gladden. Small 8vo, pp. vi, 268. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 8vo, pp. xviii, 360. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ; The Books of Joel and 
a. Edited by S. R. Driver, D.D. Cambridge : At the University 

ress. §:. 
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Scriptures contain untruths and bad moral teachings ” 
He regards the Book of Job as a great and splendid dra. 
matic poem; Canticles as a minor dramatic poem, 
teaching a ‘‘pure and ennobling lesson ;"’ Ecclesi. | 
astes as ‘‘ the picture of the struggle of a soul’’ out of 7 
darkness toward the light ;"’ Jonah as the work of « ay 
inspired writer,—not inspired to write history, but to 
write a story filled with the great and worthy thoughts 
of God ;’’ Daniel as ‘‘ the noblest and most important 
religious fiction in the whole Bible,'’ though written in 
the Maccabean times. He regards all five as ethically 
correct, and as splendidly true, provided they be un. 
derstood as their authors intended, and as their first 
readers understood them. The Book of Esther, how. 
ever, he regards as a fiction, teaching bad morality ; and 
the Book of Judges as partly fiction and partly history, 
more or less trustworthy, containing a good deal of bad 
moral teaching. 

It is no part of the purpose of this notice to discuss 
the doctrines set forth in these volumes, but there is a 
single question of method that may well be spoken of 
Dean Farrar, for example, tells us (p. 74) that Jael felt 
‘no touch of pity’’ for Sisera. The account in Judges 
does not say that. He ‘asserts that she ‘ promised, at 
his request, to lie to his pursuers.’’ The record says 
nothing of any such promise. The record is open to the 
interpretation that Jael was sincere in her offer of help, 
and that something occurred to change her purpose and 
lead to her terrible act. She has a right to be judged 
accordingly. No one would like to have the judgment 
of his own conduct prejudiced by the interpolation of evil 
insinuations among the facts of the case. 

From the silences. of the writers Dr. Gladden infers 
that the author in Judges approves Micah's idolatry 
(p. 58), and that the writer in Esther approves Mor. 
decai’s conduct throughout (pp. 87, 90). He would be 
indignantif any one should draw similar inferences from 
the silences in his own published works. 

He also says that the Jews were authorized ‘to killa 
many as they pleased of the Persians’’ (p. 82). The 


ord__does. not say that any Persian had conspired 
against them, or that they were authorized to kill ity 


Persian. He says that the enemies of the Jews were » 
intimidated ‘« that they did not dare to touch the Jews) 
but simply stood still, and were slaughtered by the Jew 
to the number of 75,000"’ (p. 83). That is not wha 
the Book of Esther says. He tells us (p. 53) that ‘the 
writer of the Book of Joshua’’ puts the incidents of 
Joshua 15 : 15-19 ‘‘ before the death of Joshua,"’ thu 
contradicting the first chapter of Judges. No statement 
to that effect can be found in Joshua. He asserts (p. 186) 
that Jeremiah (chap. 25), speaking of the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, ‘‘ makes it evident that Nebuchadrezzar had 
not before appeared before the gates of Jerusalem,"’ thus 
discrediting Daniel 1:1, which says that he attacked 
Jerusalem the third year of Jehoiakim. But on this 
point Jeremiah says nothing, though he tells us that the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim was the first year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, thereby implying that the third year of Jehoiakim 
was the accession year of Nebuchadrezzar, he being on 
the throne a considerable part of that year. Dr. Glad- 
den cites the statement that Daniel was to be trained 
three years (Dan. 1 : 5) as contradicting the statement 
that he entered public life the second year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dan. 2:1). Yet, by the most natural way of 
counting, the three years were the accession year of 
Nebuchadrezzar, his first year, and his second year, pre- 
cisely as our Saviour’s three days in the grave were Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. 

There are scores of like instances in the two volumes. 
These distinguished and honored authors would regard 
themselves as wronged if any man, on the basis of a 
similar treatment, should impugn the historical and 
ethical correctness of their own writings. To be true to 
their principles, they should, in making points against 
any part of the Bible, eliminate all instances that need 
to be strained in order to fit them for the purpose. They 
should, further, include the biblical authors and charac: 
ters among those who are entitled to be judged, when the 
facts are in doubt, with kindliness. They would thus 
come much nearer than they have done to the true solu- 
tion of the problem of the truthfulness of the Scriptures. 

The general excellence of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools is widely recognized, and Dr. Driver is one of 
the most distinguished of the distinguished men who are 
the authors of its successive volumes. We had a right 
to expect that the present volume, The” Books of Joel 
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and Amos, would be an admirable one, 
and we are not disappointed. It is high- 
grade work. One effect, however, of its 
being high-grade work, is that certain 
defects in it are thereby made the more 
conspicuous. For example, the difference 
between the text that is printed and the 
text on which Dr, Driver comments is 
so marked as to render much of the com- 
ment unintelligible except to Hebrew 
scholars. The printed text is that of Dr. 
Scrivener’ s Cambridge Paragraph Bible, — 
that is to say,-it is, in these books, the 
King James prose text cut up into lines. 
Sometimes the lines agree with the He- 
brew scansion, and sometimes they do not. 
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In retranslating the phrases on which he 
comments, Dr. Driver has usually done 
correct work, but the retranslated phrases 
gre a misfit with the other parts of the 
text. There was no escaping this save 
by Dr. Driver's giving a new translation 
of the whole, and it is a pity that this 
was not done. ~The weakest parts of the 
work are those in which the author at- 
tempts to explain certain passages in ac- 
cordance with the critical and historical 
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ie theories which he holds. He defends the 
adged integrity of Amos throughout, but holds 
ell that the book was written a century or 
f evil more before Deuteronomy. He would 
have an easier task if he were willing to 
infer sacrifice one of these propositions to the 
other. He is not wholly successful in 

olatry : ; y 
Mor. dealing with the passages which seem to 
ld be presuppose Deuteronomy, or with” cer- 
; from ain other passages. which depend upon 
hem. He holds that Joel was written 
killa about 500 B.C., though the evidence | 
The adduced by him proves a. date either a| 
entury later or some centuries earlier. | 
awe The tro stungest ferpresstorre sede ty 
ae he Book of Joel are, first, that it is a 





monograph on the ‘* Day of the Lord,”’ 
and, second, that it is marked (in its con- 
ents, rather than its diction) by the 
most vivid originality. In treating of the 
places that make this impression, one is 
greatly hampered by holding a theory 
that regards the book as built up on the 
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point, surely, the author was the better 
judge. ; 
Be ‘ 
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Clare. ¥ a Member of the Sept. With 

xvi, 399, London: J. M. Dent & Co’; 
Philadelphia : J. B. incott Co. $4.) 

The Thomond district of Clare, in the 
extreme west of Ireland, is one of pecu- 
liar interest. In it the pre-Celtic race made 
a long stand against the Celts. In it the 
Celts defended themselves with still greater 
vigor and tenacity against the Normans 
and the English, From it Brian Boru 
in the eleventh century went out to over- 
throw the Danish and pagan power in 
Ireland, at the great victory of Clontarf. 
The district has produced its brehons, 
poets, and historians, as well as chieftains 
and warriors. Probably no part of Ire- 
land, unless it were Armagh or Tara, was 
so distinctly a focus of the social and in- 
tellectual life of the Irish people. This 
book may serve to disabuse many readers 
of the idea that the Irish were a crowd of 
wild pagans until the English took them 
in hand. Backward they were in social 
development, though making progress ; 
and it was this backwardness, and their 
consequent lack of cohesion, that con- 
tributed most to the English victory. 
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Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Frank Frost Abbott, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Chi- 
cago. (8vo, pp. Ixxv, 315. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.35.) 


Cicero's orations and philosophical 
writings are much more read than his 1et- 
ters, although the latter are of far greater 
interest. Partly this is because the style 
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to acknowledge that they are never too 
old to take a new idea, or to be stimu- 
lated to living up to an old one. 
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A Handbook of European History: 476-1871. 
Chronologically arranged. By Arthur Has- 
salt, M.A. (12mo, pp. Ix, 383. New York: 

~The Macmillan Company. §2. 2s. ) 


History is something more than a bare 
recital of dates and events. And yet the | 
chronological skeleton of history has its | 
uses for handy reference. Mr. Hassall’ s 
Handbook of European History has some | 
of the advantages of a chart in that it is | 
| a columnar arrangement, and yet it is not 
|a chart in the ordinary sense. The open | 
book presents to the eye four columns | 
for Germany, Eastern, Southern, and Nor- | 
thern Europe, England, and France. The | 
earlier pages of the book, however, can- 
not follow- this scheme exactly, but the 
ancestry of the nations appears under such 
headlines as ‘‘The Lombards,"’ «The 
Franks,’* ‘‘The Carolings,’’ etc’ The 
book begins with the fifth century, and, 
in addition to the chronological sequence | 
of events, it gives many genealogical tables 
as weil as lists of sovereigns, 

ea 





Harold's First Discoveries. By J. W. Troeger, 
A.M., B.S. [Home Reading Books. Edited 
by William T. Harris, A.M., LL. D.] (16mo, 


illustrated, pp. xii, 93. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 25 cents. ) 


The first of Appleton’s Nature-Study 
Readers is a little book called Harold's 
First Discoveries, by J. W. Troeger. The 
plan of the series is to begin with objects 
which naturally interest children, and 
proceed by very simple, easy steps to 
matters of form, use, adaptation, and re- 
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the. orator... A better reason is that he 
descends at times to very colloquial Latin, 
bordering on slang. Professor Frost has 
made an excellent selection from the let- 
ters, and one which illustrates the uneven 
and unstable character of the author in 
hand. It also casts*great light on the his- 
tory of the republic's last days, and does 













aborate, and less an simple language, such observations AS 


lation. This first book contains, in very 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study. — Congregationalist, 


Words fail to do adequate justice to these 


| invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 


Use only heightens the sense of their worth. — 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. I, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
Tuos, NELson & Sons, 37 East 18th Street, 
New York, 


SUNDAY-SCH PICTURES 

ON Fhe INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 

I'he constantly increasing popularity of our Sun- 
day-school neem positive that they fully 
satisfy every user of them, The sixteen pictures 
for the second quarter's lessens are far better than 
the first set, and cannot but greatly help all teach- 
ers in interesting their classes in the Sunday- 
school lesson. Lach picture is printed on 7%Q 
inch heavy card, and the set enclosed in a teat 
portfolio, costing only 35 cts. in heavy manila, 
or §0 cts. in clo Circular free. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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Until the End of the Century 


(2 years and 6 months) the beautifully illustrated 6 


page magazine of general information, 


OUTDOORS and IN 
will be sent for only $1.00 (regular price, $1.00 per year), 
Your money back if dissatisfied. Sample copy free. . 


OUTDOORS AND IN PUBLISHING CO. 
1 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 





All your wants in the Sunday-school line 
supplied at lowest rates by 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 


APPROVE! 'SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


List of Prices Free. Goovrnoven & WoGitom Co, 
122 Nassau Street, New York City. 


4 (\ec4 ROYAL HYMNAL 
st Ou for the Sunday-school 


By Kev. Rorsxt Lowry and lea D. Sanxey. 
This new collection cwntains 232 pieces, the produce 
tions of over 100 prominent hymn-writers. 
The best Sunday-school song book offered. 
$30 per roo, by express ; . each, if by mail. 
w York and Chicage 


Every Musical Want 





to make. Subsequent books are expected 
to treat the same or kindred subjects in | 
a progressive manner. The plan in- 
cludes plants, insects, birds, fishes, mam- 
mals, minerals, phenomena of air and 
water, etc. 
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gard tory is the sphere only of the relative, the | didactic school of a hundred years ago subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
of a imperfect, the conditioned, and that the | and the highly imaginative writers of to- | scripsion, see fourteenth page. 
and Absolute does not enter it. With this day.’ Rands sete dead me goa thas ten saera nanan. ti tn 
ue “ fatal admission a philosophy of religion is | score 4 years, and this attrac sya North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Wes- 
aa fasy enough, but it is Hamlet with Ham- | may help to keep his name alive. Ttisa| on Railway). Excursion tickets will be sold 
need let left out. Sabatier’s book, however, | mixture of all sorts of papers for children, ot fly reduced rates June 28 and 29, 
Phey Contains many fine things about natural | on science, music, geography, history, | j;nited to return until August 31, inclusive, 
wa religion, and even about Jesus Christ. | arithmetic, and, finally, on the abstrac- | account of meeting of North American Turn- 
| the The finest things are always said by un-| tions of practical ethics. Rands is very | ers’ Union. For rates and other information 
thus believers like Rousseau and Renan, or| simple, not babyish; lively, not ex-| ask your nearest ticket agent, or write st 
olu- half-believers like Sabatier. But the fine! citing ; instructive (though not always | Gross, 461 Broadway, me, we t. - Valle, 
_ things always miss the one true thing, | accurate), entertaining, and, generally, | 601 Chestnut Street, Phi elphia, Pa. 
for “Thou a i of the | wholesome. Despite the fact that it is too! (exertion of brain or body. Take 
he rt the Christ, the Son ; 
e of “ng God."’ The translator has omitted abstract'in its ethics, the style of the book | tyorsford’s Acid Phosphate. It is a whole- 
bated me chapters as destitute of importance | is such as to make it readable by children | some tonic for body, brain, and nerves. Won- 
ight the purpose of the book. On that | and useful to the elders who are willing | derfully quick in its action. 
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Terms of Subscription 


The nday School Times is published weekly 
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These rates include postage : 
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* To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
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SCHOOL CLUBS 


ny school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
PT lied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
fi ing yearly club rates: 4 
= ony Suapber J copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies i” a package to one address, 
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were for @ club may be ordered sent partly to 
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¢ papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. k 
ree Co . One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


; Jerson each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
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oe ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

r, may subscribe at _ a a such a length of 
me as the rs ma required. 

Change Pol Address. Tabocribers to whom the 

ris mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. nm it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change iS twenty. 
five cents to the end of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
witch it has been sent. All addresses should include 

Wine Oe wor sent wre previvas sags rou, 
such porian will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
oy e qyppeertnes for takes the place of the one formed 

st year by 
A. ay a Py net Se gene to ny puoctiae. beyond 

¢ time paid for, unless 8 al request. The rs 
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made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
I'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

© ministers and i ies, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wi 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
Packege to one address, whichever may be preferred by 

e subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
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A Parable 


[Ella Gilbert Ives, in The Independent) 


HEN God first made a little bird, 
For sheer delight, 


He gifted it with power of song, | 
But not of flight. 


Then by its side he gently laid 
Those untried things 

That we in human parlance call 
A pair of wings ; 


And said, ‘‘ My little one, this load 
Uplift, and see 

Beneath this strange disguise, my love's 
Sweet thought for thee." 


The feathered darling serious grew ; 
A sudden sob 

Choked all the music in its throat, 
And seemed to rob 


The air of sunshine ; yet it gave 
A patient nod, 

And said : ‘I'll bear it for your sake, 
Dear Father God ;"’ 


Then on reluctant shoulders, firm 
The burden laid ; 

And lo! the merry winds of heaven 
About it played. 


Until in very ecstasy 
It spurned the ground, 
And, borne upon its lifted load, 
Glad freedom found. 


O mortal, shrinking from thy cross, 
Behold the birds ! 

And learn the dearest meaning yet 
Of those sweet words. 
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Savonarola as a Preacher 


From “ Savonarola, Erasmus, and other Essays, 
enry Hart Milman, D.D., late Dean of St. Pav! 


HE pulpit was the throne of Savom 
rola: for nearly three years he held 
the sway over Florence with as rigil’ 

a despotism as the Medici of old. Hi 
sermons are, to the Florentine history of 
his brief period, what the orations of De 
mosthenes are to that of Athens, of Cicer 
to that of Rome. Now it is that his 
eloquence swells to its full diapason. ... 

The sermons of Savonarola may be 
read even now with curious interest, and 
not seldom with admiration. What must 
they have been, poured forth’ without 
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loving tovenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, a5 cents. For sale by. booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a epartments us! 
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**Do not Stammer ”’ 


Bishop C. H. Fowler, of the M. EB. 


Church, endorses the Philadelphia | - 
tute in the following letter : - -_ 


455 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
May 18, 1808. 


Mr. Evwtn S. Jonnston, Phila., Pa. 


Dear Sir : \t gives me pleasure to be able to 


state to you that from my personal observation 
1 know that your 
fe chance 
afflicted with stammering ha = 
on pen mane i has been effectual 


work and treatment for the 
my, acquaintance who have 


Always sincerely, C. H. Fow er. 


Can refer to John D.W ttl rc i 
ers.of The Sunday School 7 sy ae ee 


Send for 60 page book to the Phi : * 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St. P fledelphia In 
tab B84 Dw 


hila., Pa. Es- 
Jounston, principal 
imself after stammer- 
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forty years). 
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Jn ordering yood:, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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J ken’s 
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& Devan, Wellesley B.A., 


| check, by the excited teacher to a most 
| excitable audience by a man fully pos- 
| sessed with the conviction that he was an 
| inspired prophet, to those who implicitly 
| believed his prophetic gift 

‘¢The manner in which an Italian—a 
Dominican—preaches I cannot convey ‘ 
| you; so fervid, so forcible, so full of 
| action and of passion; often as if he 
| would pour out his very soul with his 
speech, and, if not attended to, would ex- 
| pire on the spot. But this is the kind of 
|sermon with which Savonarola wrought 
upon the mind of the people of Florence. 
Day after day, an outpouring of mixed 
doctrine and emotion, of exhortation and 
prayer ; speech full of force, though not 
of grace; surging up, as it were, from 
hot-springs in his heart, and flowing forth 
from his eyes, his hands, his features, 45 
well as from his lips, rendering him un- 
mindful of all’ but his subject, and his 
audience unmindful of all but him- 
Om 64's , 

The chief characteristic of his eloquence 
was that it was still more and more bibli- 
cal. Every image, every word, every 
event, in the Old Testament, was not 
merely aremote sign, a figure, a type, but 
a direct, undeniable presignification of 
the state of things around him. It was 
all as plainly and intentionally spoken of 
Florence, of Italy, of Rome, as it had 
been of Israel and Judah. It was the 
gift, the mission, of Savonarola, to inter- 





pret, with the authority of God himself, 
all this vast adumbration of things te 
come, to unfold these phrases of terror, 
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these pregnant, awful metaphors, which 
were not applicable by a moral affinity to 
present persons and events, but, by the 
profound counsels of God, had been ‘en- 
dowed with those endless inexhaustible 
meanings. From one who read off the 
visions of the older seers into their 
modern signification, the step was easy to 
the authority of a prophet. The more 
limited sense of ‘* prophesying,’’ usual in 
the New Testament, belonging to the 
commissioned preacher of the new ‘reve- 
lation, was lost in the wider mission of 
the Hebrew seer. Nor was this a par- 
oxysm to which he was now and then 
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of the case, it often seems that the bad is 
the prospered and triumphant, and the 
good is the defeated. A deeper look cor- 
rects this view. When we go into the 
sanctuary of God,—the place for the con- 
sideration and revelation of eternal reali- 
ties, —then if is that we see that even the 
wicked, who flourish like the green bay- 
tree, and are not troubled as other men, 
and have no bands in their death, are yet 
in slippery places, and their feet shall 
slide in due time. Judah in captivity 
learns lessons which are more valuable 
than the prosperity that Judah sought. 
Even the remnant which are left become 
troubled: over the question of their reli- 
gious services. They seem to be fasting 
and observing religious customs for nought, 
—nothing good comes of it. It was well 
that they studied the case, and sent mes- 
sengers to ask if they should weep in the 
fifth month, as they had been accustomed 
to do these many years. The answer 
came back to them from the Lord in the 
form of a question which they should lay 
on their consciences : ‘‘ Did ye at all fast 
unto me, even unto me, these seventy 
years?’’ 

When regular outward observances seem 
fruitless, _—when religious acts of any kind 
fail of their good results,— is it not time 
to inquire why they fail? To say that 
‘‘results belong to God’’ is to answer 
with the words of truth, but often with the 
thought of falsehood. Paul credited God 
with giving the increase, but never was 
guilty of the impiety of charging him with 
withholding it. The fact that the increase 
is dependent on God makes it the more 
sure instead of the less certain. It be- 
comes the man who plants, but does not 
see the increase, to put himself on the 
witness-stand, and ask himself what, and 
when, and how, and where he has been 
planting. And he that waters should 
submit his work to questioning just be- 
cause God gives the increase, 

The trouble was not that God was in- 
different to Judah’s misery in these trying 
‘years, but that the people had drifted into 
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Physical Conditions in the 
Primary Class 


[Julia E. Peck in the Sunday School Journal) 





HEN the wind is in the east, a cer- | 
tain well-trained primary teacher | 
makes changes in her lesson plan. 

“©The weather affect the children? | 
What nonsense !"’ some one remarks. 
But it is even so, as any one who teaches 
njne months in the year, including Sun- 
days, can testify. We primary teachers 
have learned to look first at the weather 
vane, and then at our lesson text. If the | 
weather is fair, we plan a lesson in which | 


the children are to give close attention to | 
an explanation of the text, and to have a/| 
good deal-of memory drill besides. If, 
however, the children have been housed 
for a day or two on account of the weather, 
and are to appear in Sunday-school trail- 
ing behind them heavy wet umbrellas, 
we may prepare for a restless season, in 
which the children, set loose from the 
bondage of those cumbersome umbrellas, 
are going to find at once a safety-valve for 
long-pent-up spirits, and, unless hands 
and feet are kept quite busy, they will 
probably make a general disturbance. 

I have found it a good plan to arrive 
early on a rainy day, and at once set the 
children to work arranging chairs, clean- | 
ing blackboards, etc. Seating the ‘bad | 
boys’’ on the front seats, not for punish- | 
ment, they clearly understand, but telling 
them they must be ready to jump up and 
help to take umbrellas from the babies, to 
pass books, etc., and, hearing that they 
are expected to «fly to che rescue’’ at a 
moment's notice, they are on the alert, 
and watchful. 

We have on such a day marching and 
motion songs, interspersed judiciously 





lis good, 


| this is a mission class. 


| closely watched. 


(15) 391 


Her loud voice, not otherwise disagree- 
able, was tiring the more delicate chil- 
dren. They were growing nervous under 
the strain of close attention, which, from 
the very nature of teacher and lesson, they 
could not fail to give. The visitor saw 
signs of two headaches and a sore-throat 
among these attentive children. These 
children, though, were scarcely conscious 
of discomfort ; they hadn't time to feel it. 
But the visitor, from long experience with 
such babies, watched anxiously the little 
hands pressing tired heads, and the child 


| who swallowed frequently with an unmis- 


takable effort, and a twist of his little neck. 

It is a bitter cold day when we visit an- 
other class-room, but the ventilation here 
One chilly babe sits in the 
teacher's lap, nestling against her warm 
fur coat. This teacher remains quite 
placid, though interruptions are many, for 
One child is out 
of order ; he is dividing candies with his 
mates. But the teacher sees more than 
this ; she sees at a glance that one child 
declines the candy. This is a most 
alarming symptom, and will bear close 
investigation. The child is discoverdd to 
be quite flushed and feverish, and is led 
home at once in the care of an older 
sister. The Bible lesson goes on, but the 
cold are warmed and comforted, ventila- 
tion is studied, and health conditions 
There are countless in- 
terruptions, of course ; but what can you 
expect in a primary mission class ? 

A primary teacher is not only a teacher, 
but she must make up her mind to be a 
nurse, a sister of mercy, and a mother, — 
all in one, 
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wrought up by the excess. of zeal, a _tem- 
porary hallucination, which gave way to 
more calm and sober views. It was- his 













deliberate, repeated, printed assertion. .. . 

His audience was not only all Florerice 
and the country around, but people came 
from the neighboring cities, Pisa and Leg- 
horn. The seats in the cathedral were 
built up in an amphitheater to accommo- 
date the crowds, and even the piazza was 
full. 

The wonderful change which his 
preaching wrought is the boast of his ad- 
mirers, the sullen but implicit admission 
of his enemies. Half the year was de- 
voted to abstinence. It was scandalous 
to purchase meat on a day assigned as a 
fast by Savonarola. The tax on butchers 
was lowered. On the days when the 


Prior of St. Mark preached, the streets | 


were almost a desert ; houses, schools, 
and shops closed. No obscene songs 
were heard in the streets, but low or loud 
chants of, lauds, psalms, or spiritual 
songs. Vast sums weré paid in restitution 
of old debts or wrongful gains. The 
dress of men become more sober, that of 
women modest and quiet. To ladies of 
great rank, Savonarola would allow some 
jewels and ornaments; in others, they 
were proscribed or cast off. Many women 
quitted their husbands to enter. convents. 
-.. Nor were. the converts only amongst 
the lowly and uneducated. Men of the 
highest fame in erudition, in arts, im 
letters, became amongst the most devoted 
of his disciples, —names which in their 
own day were glorious, and some of which 
have descended to our own. At his death, 
there were young men among the brethren 
of St Mark from all the noble families 
of Florence, —Medici, Rucellai, Salviati, 
Albizzi, Strozzi. 


Yo 


The Lessons of Failure 


[From The Examiner} 


cent lessons. 
they were studied carefully. 


AILURES may have in them benefi- 
It would be well if 
Fail- 


ate and drank, they did it all to them- 
selyes, and not to the Lord. Their con- 
dition and prospects were the result, 
under the government of God,—who 
rules the world for the building up of men 
in moral righteousness, —of their own 
courses of living. God is so deeply con- 
cerned with the transformation of human 
character that he mmde the world for this 
purpose, governs it for this purpose, re- 
deemed it by the death of his Son for this 
purpose, and keeps alive, by his com- 
mand and by his call of men, the ministry | 
of the gospel, and all the established | 





ordinances of Christianity. Effectiveness, | 
and not mere doing of even proper and | 
appointed religious services, should be | 
the demand which every Christian minis- | 
ter, every Christian worker, puts upon 
himself. | 





Correct Brain Cells 








There come times in one’s life when it well | 
repays to take a personal inventory to see what 
is necessary to make life more of a success. It 
is frequently found that some physical disability 
stands in the way and robs us of the exercise of 
our powers. ‘This is particularly true of the 
brain, whose delicate mechanism is easily af- 
fected by certain habits of food or drink. Coffee, 
for instance, is a peculiar narcotic drug, and 


detrimental manner, as any skilled physican will 
attest. 

The delicate brain cells upon which we depend 
for skilful thinking and planning, cannot pro- 
ceed properly with their work if interfered with 
and improperly nourished. Postum Food Coffee 
furnishes the food elements needed to rebuild 
the gray matter in brain and nerve cells. 
properly boiled full fifteen minutes after boiling 
commences, it is delicious. Persons who decline 
to leave off the use of coffee entirely will find 
much benefit arise from using half Postum in 
their coffee, and are generally won over to 
Postum entirely, when the result in bodily and 
mental vigor is observed. 


The market is flooded with imitations com- 









and th 





"es ought to be the natural accompani- 
ment and outcome of the wrong and the 
» Success ought to attend the right 
© good. From a superficial view 


cheap coffee to give taste. Care should be ob- 
| served in regard to what goes into the human 
, Stomach. 


ate = - 
| other thing We nave to ve’ carerur BOOUT; 
especially in mission classes, and that is 


| send J—— home,”’ etc. 


directly affects heart, stomach, and brain in a | 


If it is | 


of various things and a percentage of | 








to watch the children closely, for they 
often arrive feeling out pf sorts, but, lack- 
ing the judgment of older members, they 
come in spite of a threatening attack of 
illness, —and this becaiise their parents 
have heard no complaint, and have been 
too busy to note their appearance. For 
instance, a disorderly little squeal came 
from one corner of a certain class-room, 
—the cause, a pin-prick. No incident is 
unimportant in a primary class. That 
pin was fastened in a boy's pocket. The 
reason of it being there,—mama wrote a | 
note to ‘‘ teacher,’’ and pinned it in for | 
safety. Although it was nearly time to | 
close, the teacher stopped to read the 
note, at the risk of losing the force of her 
application. 

‘* DEAR Miss A 
dren all have the measles. 


: My three youngest chil- 
If you think best, 





In a round of visits among primary 
Sunday-schools in a certain county, I 
/noted that well-prepared lessons on the 
| part of the teacher were the rule, but there 
| were instances where the teacher was so 
| absorbed in the lesson that the physical 
| condition of the children passed entirely 
| unnoticed. In one room a conscientious 
| teacher, who had studied her lesson thor- 
oughly, stood before her class, determined 
to teach and apply every word. In this 
| small room, overcrowded with children, 
the windows were all closed, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, attention lasted until the air 
became vitiated, and even then there were 
several eager to listen, but their poor little 
heads felt so badly they could not. ‘‘ My 
| child is used up all day Monday from the 
| effects of Sunday-school. Why is it?"’ 
says one mother. } 

In another primary class, the teacher is 















does not dd pod y+ sepemmante, is” 
easily digested an a or nee 
suffering from Te cel, indigestten 
and Constipation. 
If your grocer does not keep it send us 
his name and your order—we wil! see that, 
yy you are supplied. Send for Booklet. 
\b The genuine made only by the 





Simplicity 


1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
chanical construction and skill, yet 
so simple any child can understand 
and care for them. 


\Waverley 
Blieycle $50 


Result of concentrati 
all effort in one model 
The Waverley Catalogue Is free. 
Indianapelis 














J. A. MEAD CYCLE CU., Chicago. 
HIGH 


$9.50 BUYS A 2% VICTOR Sz 


CTOR 
Adapted to Light aed Heavy Work. Re 


Pimisbed; Guaranterd for 10 








~ Church Furnishings 
THE GREAT CHURCH 
For eiectric, S:.%, oil. Send 


phy ey LIGHT 


ht and e 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 55t Pearl St., New York. 











all animation and interest, enthusiastic to 
_adegree. It happened on this occasion 
that the weather was cool, and doors. and 
| windows were opened on three sides of the 





| wi 
room. The visitor, intensely interested, 


stayed just as long as she could bear the 


draught. The order here was perfect 


} 
by this ¢ 
answers from thoroughly taught children. 
Here, too, the lesson held the teacher. 


All were taking active part, for questions 
expert teacher called for correct 


Piano Bargain for Sunday -schoot 


nd@ size Grand o, in good 
By yA ~~: cash or time. Just the prane 
| for Sunday-school use. For pergeurase, address ©. A. 


| Hyde, rs East 16th Street, New Yor wigs Ly 
/T)ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. Iron Banner 

P Bo Send for illustrated price-list. 
Leuts E. Stitz & Bro., 155'N. Fourth St, Phila., Pa. 
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TO THE CARS 





*«* FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM ”’ 
Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A small 
bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. 


Worry! Hurry! 
use of 


No. 33 


B. & B. 


Army and Navy 
Suitings 


43 inches wide—4gc. 

1. This _ new, “ all-wool, | solid-color 

Picket blues, white, red, cream— 

also black—was a timely thought. 
To produce as good and as wide 

an all-wool suiting for dressy sum- 





mer wear shows what American mills | 


can do—do it well—do it promptly 
—and at such a price makes it in- 
teresting to send for samples and get 
evidence of pocket-book advantage. 

Collection of new India silks, 
choicest we've ever shown—25c., 
Soc., to $1.00. Styles and fine 
quality at 50c. that will agreeably 
surprise you. 

See how good the wash goods | 
this store's selling at 1oc., 12%c., | 
1$§c., compared with any you'll find | 
anywhere else for the same money. | 

BOGGS & BUHL | 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | 


| 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, | 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


| 
| 





Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with i}lus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


brane F YOU want to get the best results in 
BEYMER- Pashergh. 


painting use Pure White Lead (see list 

of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 
enough to apply it properly. It will pay. 

If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
and Pure White Lead. 


Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 





giving directions for mixing and applying,' 


sent free upon application. 
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Y doesn’t look so big as the face of it. 
—the woman who buys soap for house- 
4 cleaning loses sight of economy—she looks 
at her money edgewise. The woman who 
values her money as well as her strength uses 


GOLisr 


* has something to show for her Iavor beside Y fom 
. we worn face and a pair of rough hands. 7A 2 
, Largest package—greatest economy. i R 
N. K. Fairbank Company, Y 

+ are it ; — ° 
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Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist is made of Summer net P 
cleth for Children, Misses and Ladies. Soft 

d yielding, es requisite support to f 
the body. ’ waiets have side and back ff 
steels covered with rubber to prevent rust. 


FERRI 9 Good Sense 


Corset Waist 


also for Ladies and Misses, with high fl 
omtes ‘jong ond shot waist, to suit all F 
5 aise” baie ao, “Atay: we | 

E ies’, 7 , 
= ~ 4 quality and workmanship. For sale 
y all retatlers. . 
Maanfactared by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York. fy 
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(See Be eee Cee 

















AN EDITION DE LUXE 
OF FISHIN’ JIMMY 


RS. SLOSSON'S exquisite story has just been issued 
in the choicest mechanical setting that unstinted 





' SENDTO | { 


expense and months of careful work could produce. Thir- 
teen sympathetic illustrations, done in delicate photograv- 
ure, are supplied by Alice Barber Stephens, a cover design 
by Will Bradley, and the printing is done on specially made 
paper by the University Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The book is representative of the highest attainments in 
American book-making. It will be appreciated by every 
lover of fine editions. To every one who has experienced 
the charm of this choicest of New England stories, this 
edition will be welcomed as a fitting gift to a friend or for 
one’s own library. 


From Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Library of the World’s Best Literature :” 

*‘In 1888 ‘ Fishin’ Jimmy’ appeared in the New Princeton Review. e 
was at once recognized in this country, preached about, quoted, and ‘con- 
veyed to transatlantic admirers, who held him up as a model, perfect in his 
way, as he is.” 


Copies of the edition d¢ /uxe are now ready for delivery. 
The price is THREE DOLLARS, postage paid by the publish- 
ers, The book is sent double-boxed, —in its own covering-box, 
and again in a protecting mailing-box. ¥t may be obtained of 
booksellers, or direct from the publishers, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Collars ws 
Cuffs. 


LINENE 


Pr 





Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for} © 
sample ¢ and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 




















One Complete 
Writing-machine 


is the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


It does not rely on one or 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
327 Broadway, New York. | 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry com- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


1031 Walaut St. Philadelphia. eee, will lige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


| | tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| *s The Sunday School Times. 
° J ~~ ". | ans > —_ hy. Should. however. an advertisement of a parte ; . 
‘The Scnday School Times intends to admit only eee ere trespass s. — ies aoe cmony tees vag ot “unary met having good commercial it be inadvertently inserted, 
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